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The Perfect Gum 


Made of purest materials— 






In modern, sanitary, sun-lit factories— 






No expense spared to make it wholesome and 
full of flavor— 






Wax-wrapped and sealed to keep it good: 


WRIGLEY ’S is bound to be the best that 
can be made! 






It’s good— 
and good for you 






aiding digestion whitening teeth 
sweetening breath 





Soothing to over-wrought nerves and 
a general pick-me-up. 
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Workers’ Education—Its Achievements 
and Its Future 


Address of Spencer Miller, Jr.,. American Delegate to First 
International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 
Belgium, August 16, 1922 


AM HERE ina double capacity. I have been delegated to represent the 
Workers Education Bureau of America, and the Cooperative League of 
America, the two organizations from the United States that have been 
invited to send representatives to this conference. In behalf of both these 
bodies I want to convey to the delegates to this, the First International 
Conference on Workers’ Education a cordial and fraternal greeting 
In aim and organization, both of these bodies are similar, though the 
achievements of the latter are more concrete and objective. There has been a 
vital and important relationship between them since their inception. This 
relationship between the cooperative and workers’ educational movements has 
been particularly close during the past twenty years in Great Britain, and 
I gather that it has been no less close on the continent. The inclusion of the 
cooperative movement in the conference call would support this proposition. 
Workers’ education and the cooperative movement in the United States 
represent movements supported for the most part by the two great producing 
groups in the country—by the industrial workers on the one hand and by 
the farmers on the other. 
While this distinction is historically true, and, indeed, is an accurate 
picture of the present, there are many evidences in the United States that 
the cooperative movement which began in 1845, in the City of Boston, 


when the Workingmen’s Protective Union opened its first store, may again 
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receive the same support from the labor movement that it has of recent years 
received from the farmers. 

The most important service has been rendered by te Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union. This organization started in Texas, in 1902, and has now extended 
into thirty states. Its primary business is teaching the farmers how to organize as 
producers to get the best price for their product. This is a trade union or business 
function. But it performs also the service of teaching these same farmers how to 
conduct distributive stores. There comes about a very natural sequence. The farmers 
learn how to work together in their selling organizations; they use it to purchase for 
themselves agricultural supplies; having taken this step they have their first experience 
as cooperative consumers; then they extend the lines of their cooperative buying to house- 
hold and personal needs; discovering the value of this method they organize a store, 
and thus they have engrafted a consumers’ distributive machinery upon their agri- 
cultural producers’ enterprise. Thus have grown up many of the farmers’ cooperative 
societies. Usually the consumers’ society as soon as it is ready for a store, is organized 
and capitalized as a separate undertaking. 

Up until 1921, in our country the farmers were the more numerous 
class; our last census, however, showed that for the first time in history 
there had been a shift in favor of the urban dwellers. During the past ten 
years the urban communities have grown over twelve million, while our 
rural communities have grown less than two million, giving a balance of 
three million in favor of the urban communities. This is but part of the 
profound sociological change that has been wrought in th: New World 
by the industrial process. With this shift of the rural population to the cities, 
including the migration of many foreign born, there has developed a growth 
of the cooperative movement in our cities, which may as definitely affect 
the urban communities as it has our rural. 

The delegates will be interested further to know of the endorsement 
of the cooperative movement by American labor which includes the active 
support of the American Federation of Labor and other national and local 
unions. Most of the <ocieties are started among organized workers or farmers, 
and union labor is insisted upon among the better class of societies. Similarly, 
other religious and social bodies have found cooperation a common platform 
of agreement. 

In addition to the distributive store referred to above organized by 
the farmers, there are in the United States 2,000 cooperative fire insurance 
companies among farmers carrying insurance exceeding $5,250,000,000. 
Other activities—such as creameries, grain elevators, and flour mills are also 
owned by cooperative societies in different sections. The aggregate number 
of distributive societies in both east and west parts of our coun ry is very 
considerable and is growing rapidly. I have a detailed report on the present 
status of these societies by states, which I should be glad to read to delegates 
at another session or discuss with individual delegates. It should be re 
membered that the most common cooperative enterprise in America is the 
retail store. 

Three cooperative schools democratically organized and controlled 
by the consumers are among the unique developments. Cooperative housing, 
cooperative banks, which are receiving the support of some of the labor 
unions illustrate other distributive aspects of the movement in addition 
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to the usual services rum on cooperative lines. The Cooperative League of 
America i essentially an educational endeavor providing not propaganda 
but “practical guidance based upon sound principles of cooperation.” Its 
task is not easy, but its purpose and its path are well defined. 

There are two reflections that I should like to make which develop a 
similarity between these two movements in the United States. In the first 
place, with the vast range of our country, the cooperative movement lacked 
direction until the Cooperative League of America was started in 1916, 
to act as a central clearing house of information and as a center of active 
direction. The league, I should add, is a federation of cooperative societies, 
governed by its constitutent members, which in turn is connected with the 
International Cooperative Alliance. And the second reflection is in a sense 
an explanation of the slowness of the growth of this movement in America; 
it is true likewise of workers’ education. The United States and its people 
have devoted themselves for a century and more to the conquest of the 
soil. They have pushed the frontier from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
a distance of three thousand miles; they have hewn the forrests, drained the 
swamps, directed the rivers—in a word exploited the possibilities of a country 
rich in its vast natural resources. And this has been a material conquest. 
But it is the atmoshpere in which the spirit of individualism and indepen- 
dence thrives. These qualities of character have become part of our very 
nature and tradition. It does not, however, tun men’s attention to group 
action; that develops when all the free land has been exhausted and op- 
portunity has become limited by the physical situation. Nor should one 
lose sight of the fact that America has been a great ‘Melting Pot,” where 
representatives of all the races and nationalities of the world have come 
bringing their traditions and ideals in the conquest of Nature. These traits 
of character in the emigrants to the New World are those of the pioneer— 
independence and individualism. To understand these facts is to under- 
stand why it is that the cooperative movement as well as workers’ education 
has been inactive until recent years. 

I turn now to the subject of workers’ education in the United States 
and the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

This conference has been called to provide an exchange of information 
and opinion, to exhibit our similarities and our dissimilarities. I shall begin 
by making clear two points about the workers’ education movement in the 
United States—and these are several observations. Workers’ education 
is not, in the first place, a part of the political expression of the American 
labor movement; it is not as such connected with any political party. For 
it is probably known that there is no political expression of American labor 
which has been opposed to the political method as such and can be said 
to be non-political, and non-party. The socialist party, much less the farmcr- 
labor party, has never been a significant factor in American political history, 
nor has it ever appealed widely to the average trade unionist. Similarly, 
workers’ education has not become a part of the economic expression of 
American labor. While this indentity of workers’ education as an integral 
part of the labor movement has been made by two of the more active national 
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and international unions, it can not be said to be general or widespread. 
So much for these original distinctions which indicate the direction of the 
American labor movement, and the relative newness of this phenomena in 
the movement. 

Yet, the delegates should know that the interest of American labor in 
education has been a long and continuous one. The development of our 
system of free public schools was due in large part to the active agitation 
of organizations of working men during the twenties and thirties of last 
century. To recognize the educational process as an instrument of social 
change is a significant step in advance; in America it marks the beginnings in a 
broad sense of workers’ education. 

Since the opening of the twentieth century, the American labor movement 
has grown in power and influence; it has set forth its aims and developed a 
body of trade union policy. The phenomenal period of its growth is from 
1914 to 1920, when it increased from two to six million workers. We shall 
see presently that there is a conspicuous growth of workers’ education during 
the same period in recognition of the fact that the growth of organization 
carries certain very distinct responsibilities, both individual and social. 
In 1906, the Rand School for Social Science was started in the United States 
as an adjunct of the socialist party, as an avowedly socialist institution, 
yet, it has contributed, nevertheless, to the development of workers’ edu- 
cation in the United States. In spite of the fact that the Rand School has 
continued through many difficulties down to the present time, the movement 
in the United States for the purposes of our discussion is of a later develop- 
ment. Indeed, it is but another indication of the indifference, if not anti- 
pathy, of the American worker for socialist philosophy. Whether we like 
it or not, this is the fact which any student must recognize. 

A questionnaire sent out in 1921 to all the enterprises in the United 
States revealed the fact that previous to 1918 there were but four experi- 
ments in existence, two sponsored by socialist and radical organizations and 
two by the National Women’s Trade Union League and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. These experiments were located in two 
cities. All the experiments were individualistic and self-sufficient. It was 
little wonder that they did not appeal to the American labor movement 
as such, though the latter union has had a definite influence as one of the 
pioneers. 

To unify individual experiments and to give them the strength that comes 
from a consciousness of cooperative effort, the Workers’ Education Bureau 
was brought into being a year ago last April, at a conference of trade union- 
ists and teachers held in the City of New York. A simple constitution was 
adopted, officers were elected and somewhat later a headquarters was es- 
tablished. The aims of the bureau are briefly: 

To collect information relative to the efforts at education on any part of organized 
labor; to cooperate and assist in every possible manner the educational work now carried 
on by the organized workers; and to stimulate the creation of additional enterprises in 


labor education throughout the United States. 
To act as a publicity organization. 
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To serve as a registration bureau for teachers in the different educational centers. 

To make a careful study of the problems of text-books and other class-room 
materials. 

To prepare syllabuses and outlines for courses which could be recommended 
to the different educational centers. 

To make a careful study of the best methods of pedagogy for different workers’ 
educational enterprises. 

The following organizations are eligible for affiliation and have the right to one 
vote each: 

1. International and national labor unions; state federations of labor and other 
state labor organizations; city central labor unions; district organizations or councils; 
local labor unions; and bona-fide cooperative associations. 

2. Labor educational enterprises. 

The control of the bureau is vested in a chairman, vice-chairman, 
executive secretary-treasurer. 

The finances of the bureau are derived from affiliation fees, member- 
ship dues, loans and donations from private individuals. During the past 
year the total budget has been a little over $6,000, the major portion of the 
expenditure has been for publications of one sort or another. 

During the past year the American labor movement has passed through a 
critical period, which has tended to disintegrate the morale of the industrial 
worker. Unemployment, business depression, and a vigorous anti-union 
campaign, known as the ‘‘open shop’’ campaign, has left a heavy toll in the 
ranks of the organized workers. The workers’ educational movement has 
suffered as a result. Yet, withal, the number of workers’ educational enter- 
prises have more than doubled during the first year of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau’s existence. New enterprises have been started, old ones 
have been revived. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the year 1921 
represents the first distinct focus on workers’ education in the United States. 
In all, over sixty trade union colleges and workers’ study classes have been 
active during a part or all of the year with a student enrollment of nearly 
twenty thousand, which is a small but noticeable part of the labor movement. 

The trade union college as the term is used in our American workers’ 
educational movement is the name given to a labor educational enterprise, 
created by some unit of organized labor—whether a local union, a city central, 
or a state federation. The board of control of a trade union college may 
consist of representatives of the unions participating in the enterprise, and 
in addition elects representatives of the teachers and of the students. 
The union college is not residential but holds its classes in union halls or 
public school buildings. These classes are held in the evenings or in some 
cases on Saturday afternoons or Sunday mornings. For the most part the 
year’s work falls into two terms—a fall and winter term—-between the months 
of October and May, with one meeting of one and a half to two hours a week, 
ranging from twenty to thirty-six weeks. 

The study class is similar in every respect to the trade union college, 
with the exception that the whole body of the class is enrolled from a single 

union, which elects a secretary but no board of control; the nature of the 
educational work done is identical. 
Moreover, during the year a resident workers’ college has opened its 
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doors to train workers to work in the workers’ movement. About twenty- 
five students were registered for the first year. Antioch College, an old seat 
of learning, opened last fall to train men and women for management. Those 
who look forward to the workers sharing in an increased measure in the 
control of industry can not fail to be interested in this experiment. Bryn 
Mawr, a women’s college, turned over its campus for an eight weeks’ summer 
school for women workers in industry. While neither of the last two experi- 
ments is controlled by the workers, they form experiments not to be excluded 
in our survey. . 

The bureau has recognized at the outset that one of its most distinct 
functions for the first year would be in the field of publication. There is a 
distinct lack of materials and pamphlets for the movement and the bureau 
has sought to supply that need. During the year, 3,000 copies of our first 
conference proceedings on workers’ education in the United States were 
distributed; a special edition of the “American Labor Movement’ was printed 
for the use of study groups and a workers’ education pamphlet series of out- 
lines, and descriptive pamphlets to assist organizers in the promotion of 
this movement has been begun. In addition, the bureau has begun the 
issuance of a series of text-books for workers’ education through the inaugu- 
ration of ‘‘the workers’ bookshelf,” which consists of a series of books on 
labor, science and literature for the men and women of the labor movement. 
The fiist title on public discussion was issued this spring, and additional 
titles will include books on sociology, history, economics, labor problems, 
industrial hygiene, and literature. These volumes are bound in paper 
and are sold for fifty cents a copy, so as to bring them well within the reach 
of the average worker. Copies of this first title and of the pamphlet on 
Workers Education in the United States have been sent with the bureau’s 
compliments to all the delegates. Those should give an accurate picture of 
our work. 

But of more significance to the future of this work is the endorsement 
and support from the labor movement which the bureau has received during 
the past year. Direct affiliations have been received from the American 
Federation of Labor, from state federations of labor, central bodies, and local 
unions. At the last annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
the work of the bureau was endorsed and a direct appeal was made for the 
wider support of the American labor movement. Upon the eve of my de- 
parture for this conference the President of the American Federation of 
Labor asked me to convey to the assembled delegates this word of greeting, 
which I chall read: 

International Conference on Workers’ Education: 

GreeEtinGs: In view of the fact that our friend and co-worker in education, 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., is to participate in the International Conference on Workers’ 
Education, I take the opportunity to send through his courtesy this message of fraternal 
greeting. 

American wage earners have long been interested in increasing opportunities 
for education. The American public school system is a monument to our organized 
activity. The American Federation of Labor has helped to promote industrial educa- 
tion and vocational training. We took the initiative for the securement of federal and 
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state laws necessary for this work. We have helped to secure legislation to establish 
our standard of universal public education. Through committees and other official 
activity we have been constantly alert to contribute in the development of public school 
instruction that will enable each individual to utilize and control his abilities. 

Under authorization of the A. F. of L. a comprehensive investigation of social 
studies in American schools has been made to serve as a basis upon which to develop 
policies and plans. When this basic work was done, we were then ready to undertake 
sustained work in the field of adult education. The American Federation of Labor 
has entered into cooperative relations with the Workers Education Bureau through 
which we hope to promote education and educational opportunities for adult workers. 

Whatever progress the labor movement makes rests upon an educational basis. 
With the increasing complexities of industrial organization, problems with which the 
labor movement must deal are correspondingly intricate. No more hopeful assurance 
can labor give of its desire to deal with these problems constructively than is found 
in its constantly widening probram for providing educational opportunities. An in- 
ternational conference on Workers’ Education marks an important step which I con- 
fidently hope will bring inspiring impetus to the movement in all countries. American 
labor wants to participate in work which will promote better understanding between 
the nations of the world and believes that international educational work will be a 
beneficent factor toward that end. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SaMUEL GOMPERs, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

This briefly is a description of our aims and our accomplishments. 
They are but beginnings. In ten years our bureau may be able to list achieve- 
ments which are more concrete and more significant. 

To this conference we have come to exchange opinion; we are eager to 
learn from those whose experience have been longer and whose achievements 
are more visible. 

We greet you as fellow delegates to this conference. 

We hail you as fellow travelers on the journey. 

We, on our part, are committed to the proposition that the spiritual 
aims of the labor movement the world over are to be achieved by and through 
the education and understanding of the membership. To that task we have 
set our face. And for that reason we believe in the permanent value of workers’ 
education, 





“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is but the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed had labor not first existed. Labor is 
superior to capital, and deserves much the higher consideration.””— Lincoln’ 
Annual Message to Congress, 1863. 





“Strike! They (the American workingmen) have no jobs now. We do 
not want to take up work agairt now, so what can they do? They will have to 
submit or starve.’"—J. Pierpont Morgan, February, 1908. 





“Habeas corpus be damned! We'll give them post-mortems instead.”— 
Adjutant General Bell, of the Colorado militia, defying the orders of the ciot 
courts. 

















The Company Union Fraud 


By SamuEt GompErs* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


ERTAIN railroad companies are advocating the establishment of 
company unions and they announce the formation of such organi- 
zations to replace the regular and bona fide trade union organizations 

of railroad shop workers. Inasmuch as the roads making such announce- 
ments have an aggregate of something over 50,000 miles of track, the issue 
is worthy of discussion. 

The proposal put forth by these railroads is not in any sense new. The 
proposal is a very old one. It amounts to an effort to displace real trade unions 
having their foundation in the needs of the workers with counterfeit organ- 
izations having their foundation in the needs of the employers. 

Following the strike of the employes of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, which culminated in the Ludlow massacre, that company under 
the direction of Mr. Rockefeller formed a company union and announced 
to the world what he claimed to be a great discovery. It was no more a 
discovery then than it is now in the case of the railroads. 

There are certain simple facts in connection with labor organizations 
which workers ought to know for their own protection. These facts are 
well known by employers, and employers make the most of them. Labor 
organizations can be effective in behalf of the workers only when they are 
under the complete control of the workers. The sole purpose of labor or- 
ganizations is to serve the workers. Inasmuch as service to the workers 
results in general social gain, labor organizations in reality serve society. 

Labor organizations, however, must be answerable to the workers 
and the moment they cease to be answerable to the workers their effec- 
tiveness is diminished. 

Employers seek to dominate labor organizations so that the effective- 
ness of labor organizations may be diminished. Wise employers understand 
that by cooperating with labor organizations the best results can be achieved. 
Such employers understand that through cooperation with labor organiza- 
tions it is possible to have continuous friendly relations, continuous opera- 
tion of industry and a continually improving grade and rate of produc- 
tivity. Many employers are not sufficiently wise to understand those things 
and still believe that it is to their interests to try either to crush or to suborn 
organizations of the workers. 

The company union is but one of several devices used by employers 
for the same purpose. Another device is the private detective introduced 
in labor organizations for the purpose of creating dissension, distrust and 
disintegration. In the company union there js usually a semblance of de- 
mocracy, an imitation of control on the part of the workers. In every case, 
however, complete analysis shows that at some point or other the authority 
of the workers ceases and the authority of the employer becomes supreme. 

The workers are taken down a long and winding road of pretense ad- 


*Written for The N. C. & St. L. News Item. 
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mirably calculated to deceive. The moment an organization of workers 
ceases to be entirely under the control of the workers themselves and comes 
in any degree under the control of the employers, it ceases to be a labor 
organization and becomes an employers’ organization. 

The reason that the managers of certain railroads are desirous of elimi- 
nating the regular trade unions is that those unions have proven their effec- 
tiveness in behalf of the workers. Naturally railroad managers who have 
not yet seen the tremendous possibilities that lie in the direction of intelligent 
cooperation with trade unions seek to supplant trade unions with company 
unions which will be amenable to company orders and which will have no 
independent being or purpose of their own. 

It is legitimate of course for railroad managers to seek to establish 
such company-owned organizations. That is to say, it is legitimate so long 
as the activities of[the railroads are in the open and while there is no resort 
to double dealing or secrecy. There is, however, for railroad workers no valid 
excuse if they permit themselves to be made the victims of the company 
union hokus. 

In all activities of life and in all of the institutions of life there is the 
real and the counterfeit. The counterfeit may seek for a time to satisfy 
and to serve, but in every case there comes the disillusionment. 

Company unions’on railroads or elsewhere are counterfeits of the flimsiest, 
most transparent character. There is no excuse for any worker to be deceived 
by these pretenses. If there be those who are deceived there will inevitably 
come for them the day of disillusionment. And, I may add, there will come 
also for the railroads the day of disillusionment. 

Perhaps some day railroad management will come to understand fully 
that its true function is to serve the public in the transportation of goods 
and persons. When management understands that, it will understand also 
that it can best fulfill its mission by enlisting the intelligent and enthusiastic 
cooperation of all who assist in the running of railroads and it will under- 
stand that this can not be done by indirection or by counterfeiting and 
deception. 





The child who demands the union label wields more influence than the 
man or woman who strikes. The strikers’ place may be filled, but there is no 
substitute for the union label. 





The trade union movement is of the wage-earning class, recognizing that 
class interests, that class advancement, that class progress is best made by 
working class trade union action. 





Whatever government is not a government of laws is a despotism, let it 
be called what it may.—Daniel Webster. 





The work of a state in the long run is the work of the individuals com- 
posing it.—Mzll. 








The Political Dump Cart 
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‘Two months ago, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST published a cartoon entitled 
“The Political Dump Cart.” This cartoon was a forecast 
of what the American Federation of Labor believed would 
happen on November 7. It was such an accurate forecast 
that it is now republished as a record of the achievement of that day. One 
month ago the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST published a bill of accusations 
against the reactionary congress which is now in the closing months of its 
life. This document was entitled, “A Bugle Call ‘To Duty,” and it was issued 
by the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Upon the analysis of congressional conduct there set 
forth the American people were asked to repudiate a record of faithlessness and 
to elect a congress that would be responsive to the wishes of the people instead 
ef responsive to the wishes of organized corporate wealth. 

The results of the election richly fulfilled the forecast of the cartoon 
and vindicated the judgment expressed in the “ Bugle Call To Duty.” Not for 





THE FORECAST 
FULFILLED 
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many years has there been such an overwhelming repudiation of reaction. 
Senators and Representatives who have been the most pronounced opponents 
of organized labor were defeated almost without exception. The more pro- 
nounced their hostility to the workers the more overwhelming was their defeat. 

There probably has never been an election in the United States in which 
the result was more significant for principles and less significant for partisan 
politics. The repudiation of reactionary Republicans was no less striking than 
the sweeping success of progressive Republicans. 

Where the electors were most emphatic in retiring such Republicans as 
Mondell, Calder, Townsend, Kellogg, Sutherland, Frelinghuysen and Poin- 
dexter, they were equally emphatic in electing such Republicans as Brookhart, 
Johnson, LaFollette and Frazier. 

The verdict at the polls on November 7 has been much commented on by 
various newspapers and these have largely interpreted results according to 
their own partisan affiliations. Those who view the result from a point of view 
which is interested in principles are able to see in the results only a verdict for 
progress and integrity in public office and against the control of public office 
by predatory interests. 

The issues in the election were not partisan issues. It was but to a minor 
degree a contest between Republicans and Democrats. It was to such an 
emphatic degree a contest between reaction and progress that in Minnesota, 
where neither Republicans nor Democrats offered hope of progress, the voters 
turned in overwhelming numbers to the support of Henrik Shipsted, who ran as 
the candidate of the Farmer-Labor party in that state. 

Where the voters in Pennsylvania elected the progressive Gifford Pinchot 
as governor on the Republican ticket they elected the progressive Al Smith 
as governor on the Democratic ticket in the state of New York. Where 
they elected the progressive J. J. Blaine as governor on the Republican ticket 
in Wisconsin they elected the progressive G. W. P. Hunt, as governor on the 
Democratic ticket in Arizona. 

The voters in Wyoming elected John B. Kendrick as United States 
Senator, not because he was a Democrat, but because he was progressive and 
because he stood for all of the things renounced and betrayed by the Republi- 
can Mondell. 

The voters of Indiana elected Ralston as United States Senator, not 
because he was a Democrat, but because the voters saw in his record a better 
guarantee of faithfulness to the progressive cause than they could find in the 
record of the shifty, labor-baiting Beveridge. 

The voters in Iowa elected Brookhart, not because he was a Republican, 
but because the voters saw in him a guarantee of faithful, progressive per- 
formance which they could not find in the Democratic candidate. 

In the state of Washington, on the other hand, the voters found in Dill, 
the Democrat, a friend of progress; while the record of Poindexter, his Republi- 
can opponent, was filled with expressions of opposition to Labor and friendship 
for reaction. ' 

Thus it is throughout practically the entire list. Swanson, of Virginia; 
Neely, of West Virginia; Ferris, of Michigan; Ashurst, of Arizona; Edwards, 
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of New Jersey; Gerry, of Rhode Island; McKellar, of Tennessee; King, of 
Utah; Pittman, of Nevada, are other Senators whose records have been ap- 
proved by the people because of their showing of integrity and faithfulness 
to the cause of human progress. 

The short and simple story of the election is that the bitter and outstanding 
opponents of Labor have been defeated in such numbers as never before. It was 
a verttable political slaughter. 

In the matter of measures, the election was a sweeping condemnation of 
the reactionary proposal for compulsory labor, It was a sweeping condemna- 
tion of that miserable child of reaction, the Railroad Labor Board. It was a 
condemnation of the injunction in labor disputes. It was a condemnation 
of the whole program of hostility to the organizations of the workers and it was 
an equally emphatic condemnation of the program of magnificent beneficence 
to corporate wealth and organized greed. It was most assuredly a condemna- 
tion of the proposed ship subsidy bill which seeks to achieve the double 
object of again enslaving Labor at sea, while opening the doors of wealth 
to a small but powerful group of maritime capitalists. It was none the less a 
condemnation of the treacherous policy of reaction toward the four million 
soldiers who have been deceived most shamelessly by those who control the 
present but, happily, passing reactionary congress. 

In all of those things there is cause for deep satisfaction on the part of 
the organized workers of our country and on the part of all others who have 
hopes of progress and who believe in the guarantees of the Constitution and the 
perpetuation of the institutions of democracy and freedom. 

The people in the campaign just closed were armed with facts and truth 
as they seldom have been armed. It is almost axiomatic that, possessed of the 
truth, the people judge wisely. 

Let it to be the purpose of the Labor movement and of all friends of prog- 
ress, freedom and humanity, to see to it that the public possession of truth 
continues, in order that two years hence the cleansing, so well begun on No- 
vember 7, 1922, may be concluded and completed. 





An intelligent recognition of a contention long since put forth by the trade 
union movement comes from the National Bank of Com- 
aaa - merce in New York through the medium of its bulletin, 
THROUGH Commerce Monthly. “The buying public,” says Commerce 
Monthly, “has long recognized that the spread between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices is unreasonable for many classes of goods.” 
The buying public has recognized this fact for a very long time, and so has 
Labor; but it is only now that such institutions as the National Bank of Com- 
merce show recognition. Perhaps this is because banking interests here and 
there are beginning to comprehend the formidable character of Labor’s pro- 
test against exploitation and the determination to get rid of it. 
The admission of the National Bank of Commerce amounts to this: 
The consuming public is compelled to pay for commodities in excess of the 
cost _of manufacture and in excess of a reasonable profit. Somewhere, someone 
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is getting a tremendous “‘rake-off” for no adequate service rendered. And it 
must be extremely indefensible and burdensome to account for worry on the 
part of one of the country’s most powerful financial institutions; for financial 
institutions are interested first in profits and second, if at all, in the adequacy 
of service. 

But we have not far to look for the cause of the bank’s concern. The 
consumer, as such, is but the indirect cause. ‘‘ Producers,’’ says the Commerce 
Monthly, “ are coming to realize that these costs constitute a serious deterrent 
to consumption and a check on business.” 

Perhaps we ought not to quarrel about the reasons which are back of the 
interest shown by the National Bank of Commerce because it is doubtless too 
much to expect that any great financial institution will be aroused merely 
because consumers are suffering. If the consumers have so impressed their 
woes upon producers that producers find themselves in a predicament whick 
they must communicate to their bankers then we have doubtless reached a point 
where serious consideration will be given to problems that have long had the 
consideration of but few outside the trade union movement. 

Let us examine the indictment drawn by the National Bank of Commerce 
in its monthly publication: 

Distribution costs should come down, but there is no simple method by which 
this result can be accomplished. The entire elimination of some types of organiza- 
tion may be necessary, and the consolidation of existing agencies in manufacture, 
warehousing and selling may be required to secure results. The more direct the 
line of dealing between the original producer and the final consumer, the more nearly 
shall we come to an effective solution of the question. 

The present system is largely an inheritance of traditions reaching back to the 
period before modern methods of production, transportation and communication had 
been developed. Far reaching reorganization is demanded and for its accomplishment, 
ability of the highest order will be required, together with courage to eliminate every 
needless step, and fearlessness in departing from traditions which may be found to 
have no basis for survival under modern conditions. So great is the need that rewards 
are certain to be commensurate with the services of those men of vision and de'ermi- 
nation who bend their efforts toward the solution of the problem of successful distri- 
bution at low cost. 

The responsibility is not limited to the distributi e trades. Production must 
be more carefully gauged in relation to consumption, and destructive competition 
must be avoided. Much waste can be eliminated by standardization of products. 
Better organization of the physical facilities of terminal markets would materially 
reduce distribution costs. Consumers must realize that elaborate service is expen- 
sive, that the more hands through which a commodity travels the greater the cost, 
and that systematic and orderly purchases are a factor in securing lower prices. 

It will be difficult for anyone to disagree with the statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce above quoted. As far as it goes it is an excellent 
statement pointing to an acute evil. The only fault to be found with the state- 
ment is that it is not sufficiently inclusive and for that reason not sufficiently 
far-reaching. 

Distribution costs should come down and it is beyond question possible 
for them to come down without inflicting undue loss upon any useful element 
in the distributive process. ‘To use the term “distribution costs,” however, is 
to indicate that_the whole evil lies in excessive costs. It is much more accurate 
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to use the term “distribution charges,” than the term “distribution costs,"’ 
because there are charges which are not costs. ‘To go a step further, there 
is a large element of speculation attached to the distribution business, and 
the increases in costs of commodities which are inflicted by pure speculation 
are always added to the charges for distribution as a part of those charges. 
Of course speculation adds nothing either to the manufacture or to the distribu- 
tion of commodities. 

It is frequently the case that commodities while in storage change 
hands several] times. Each change adds to the final price of the commodity 
but no such change adds either to the value of the commodity or its availa- 
bility to the consumer. All costs added by speculation are charges for waste 
and constitute a tax on the consumer, for which there is no justification and 
for which the consumer receives no value. It is difficult to know whether the 
element of speculation or the bad arrangement and bad management of dis- 
tribution adds most to the costs, which the consumer pays but which he should 
not be required to pay. 

Whatever may be the truth in respect to that, it is certain that the cost 
added by speculation is the least justifiable for the simple reason that it is not 
justifiable at all. 

If our machinery of distribution was excessively costly because of an 
overzealousness in competition or because of bad and bungling manage- 
ment it might be possible to smother our resentment and to conclude that per- 
haps society was, for the time being, but paying the price for experimentation, 
for which ultimately a higher degree of service would be rendered. No such 
feeling is possible in relation to the element of speculation. 

But be those things as they may, the moral certainty is that the actual 
costs of distribution are excessive because the business of distribution, like 
the business of production, is organized first for profit and secondarily for 
service. 

The remedies to which the National Bank of Commerce points are reme- 
dies which if adopted would prove helpful to a large degree though they would 
by no means cure the whole evil; but they would materially reduce the terrific 
spread between producers’ prices and consumers’ prices. 

Labor more than any other portion of our citizenship occupies the dual 
role of producer and consumer. Because Labor’s reward for service rendered 
is more slender than the reward of any other element in production or dis- 
tribution its interest in reducing the spread is more acute than the interest of 
any other portion of our citizenship. 

There is a sharp limitation to the volume of commodities which work- 
ers may purchase. For most workers this limitation is only a little way be- 
yond the line which distinguishes necessities from comforts and luxuries. A 
spread of 100 per cent between the factory cost and the retail price of shoes 
is a question of paramount importance to wage-earners. So it goes throughout 
the entire range of commodities. 

There can be no hope, of course, for anything approaching a complete 
remedy for the evil in the immediate future but if there can be at once a begin- 
ning, even in so limited a sense as that indicated by the National Bank of 
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Commerce, much may be hoped for and much may even be accomplished. 

It is true, as Commerce Monthly says, that “the present system is largely 
an inheritance of traditions.” Of course it is also largely an inheritance of 
vested rights and the legal protection of vested rights. However, if we can 
begin to upset the traditions, if we can begin to break down forms of organi- 
zation in production and distribution that have no relation to the interests of 
production and distribution we shall be setting our feet upon the road to prog- 
ress. We may find that forms which seem to rest only upon tradition rest upon 
something very much more substantial than tradition; but once the attack is 
begun it is likely to continue, even though the obstacles encountered develop 
into soniething more formidable than had been expected. 

The American Federation of Labor has called attention repeatedly to the 
evil now seen by the National Bank of Commerce. More than that, the 
American Federation of Labor has expressed its willingness to cooperate in 
every genuine effort at systematizing and co-ordinating industrial processes 
and the processes of distribution so as to make for greater service to all and 
so as to offer less opportunity for speculation, confusion and waste. Labor 
has pointed out that this is not something which may or may not be done, 
but that it is something which must be done. 

Labor had turned its eyes in the direction of accomplishment of this 
character as the World War drew toa close. Upon the signing of the Armistice, 
however, great organizations of employers determined that there was not to be 
cooperation with Labor but that there was to be war to destroy the organiza- 
tions of Labor and the rights and standards of Labor. Instead of devoting all 
of its energies to the constructive business of assisting in the improvement of 
production and distribution methods, Labor was compelled to devote the 
greater portion of its energies to defending its standards, its conditions of 
work and its right to exist in an organized capacity. 

The struggle initiated by employers upon the signing of the Armistice 
continued with unabated fury during the succeeding months and has but lately 
diminished in intensity. Perhaps now that a great portion of the employing 
world has become convinced of the impossibility of destroying the organiza- 
tions of Labor it may be possible to enter into a cooperative, intelligent, 
constructive effort for the elimination of gross and glaring evils for which Labor 
is not responsible but in the removal of which it can be most helpful and 
effective. } 

It is a hopeful sign that one of the great financial institutions of New 
York, interested as it is, like all other similar financial institutions, primarily 
in profit, has seen that even profit in the end must depend upon service. 
How sincere this institution may be in efforts to assist in changing the condi- 
tion to which it has called attention remains to be seen. Labor for its part 
can never forsake the issue and can never cease the effort to bring relief until 
relief finally is obtained. 





“The strongest bond of human sympathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues and kindreds.”’ 
—“‘ Life of Lincoln” by Coffin, page 395. 
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The result of the election for United States Senator in the state of Washington 
in which C. C. Dill succeeded in defeating Senator Poin- 
dexter, together with certain comment on the campaign, 
makes it advisable to publish at this time correspondence 
between Samuel Gompers, chairman of the American Federation of Labor 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee, and individuals in the state 
of Washington. 

It has been suggested that the candidacy of James Duncan on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket made more difficult the election of Mr. Dill and it has 
been implied that Mr. Duncan is the leader of the American Federation of 
Labor branch in the state of Washington. Mr. Duncan of course is the 
secretary of the Central Labor Council of Seattle and vicinity but that does 
not signify that he is the leader of the movement in the state. 

In view of these facts, the following correspondence is published: 


WHAT BECAME OF 
A PROPHECY? 


Duncan to Gompers 


CENTRAL LaBoR COUNCIL OF SEATTLE AND VICINITY 
October 13, 1922. 
Mr. SamuEL Gompsrs, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirk AND BROTHER: My attention has been called to a letter sent out by you 
in which you urge favorable consideration of the candidacy of C. C. Dill in order to defeat 
one Miles Poindexter who is running for re-election. 

I am not writing you now because of any personal interest which I may have in the 
present campaign, but in order to call your attention to the facts which are generally 
known in this state and which cause criticism of your position which may be taken as the 
result of lack of knowledge of the same truths. 

It is generally conceded here that Dill hasn’t a ghost of a show for election and 
the democrats are badly split with regard to his candidacy. 

In 1920, the Republican Party candidate for United States Senator received 215,000 
votes; the Farmer-Labor Party candidate, who was little known, received 99,309 votes 
as against 68,488 received by the candidate of the democrats who was well and favorably 
known throughout the state. 

It has been called to my attention that your recent letter entirely ignored the Farmer- 
Labor Party candidate, and my only object in writing you at this time is to call to your 
attention the exact status of the three contending parties in this state in order that you 
may be in the best possible position to give advice with regard to a situation which 
probably is difficult to judge from such a long distance as Washington, D. C. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
James A. Duncan, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 23, 1922. 
Gompers to Duncan 
Mr. James A. Duncan, Secretary, 
Central Labor Council of Seattle and Vicinity, 
Labor Temple, Sixth Avenue and University Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Deak SiR AND BROTHER: Permit me to assure you that I appreciate very much the 
candor and cordiality of your letter of October 13, which reached my office October 18. 
I regret that it was impossible for me to peruse its contents then but as you no doubt are 
aware I was in attendance at and addressed the convention of the American Legion at 
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New Orleans, which duty and pleasure I performed by direction of the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. It took practically four days of railroad 
traveling from Washington to New Orleans and returning, and I was but two days im 
New Orleans. I addressed the American Legion convention and also addressed and 
participated in a labor conference there and later, at night, I delivered an address to the 
newspaper men. I make this explanation so that you may know that there was no neglect 
on my part to write you at the first opportunity which I now find. 

It is quite true that one may not know of conditions which prevail in a state dis- 
tant from one’s personal observation, but you know also the fact that often one has toe 
close a perspective and it mars the vision. In other words it may be that one is too close 
up and out of focus. 

In the political contest in the state of Washington, reports may reach you by friends 
who orally or otherwise communicate a situation that they think pleasing to you. Such 
a state of facts usually prevails in any political contest. That was certainly true in the 
presidential campaign when Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson were candidates 
for that high office; it was true wher Mr. Bryan was a candidate against Mr. Roosevelt, 
and indeed it was true in each of his campaigns. It was true of Mr. Cox and Mr. Harding 
in 1920. Indeed, as I have already said it is true in nearly every political campaign. 

Of course I am not “‘on the spot” in the political campaign of Washington, but I 
think you will agree that it is my duty to have as direct and general information as pos- 
isble of the industrial and political situation not only in the environment in which I live 
and have my official headquarters, but that there are men in nearly every locality of the 
country who communicate with me regarding conditions and situations as they find 
them in their own locality and as they visualize the situation within their state. Also that 
I have a number of assistants in the American Federation of Labor office who present 
the facts and conditions as communicated and ascertained by various agencies. 

The Washington Sunday Star of yesterday, October 22, contained a special dispatch 
from Tacoma, Wash., which is of keen interest and throws some further light upon the 
senatorial campaign in your state. The headings of the dispatch are: 


APATHY WORRIES G. O. P. LEADERS 
Spirit of Indifference Regarding 
Election Manifest In Washington State 
Democrat-Labor Merger In View 
Registration Urged By G. O. P. 
Scan Dill’s Anti-War Record 
50,000 Predicted For Poindexter 





























I am enclosing that clipping herein for your information. The Washington Ster 
is known as an administration paper and committed to the success of the Republican 
Party, and of course you may rest assured that that paper would not publish anything 
(if it could avoid it) calculated to injure the candidacy of that party’s nominees. The 
figures you quote of the election of 1920 can not be regarded as a fair estimate of the 
psychological situation upon the political field of today. The result of the voting two 
years ago was caused by nervous strain, resentment against conditions; what happened 
in 1920 was simply reflected later in the overthrow of Clemenceau in France and of 
Lloyd George in England. 

As to how many votes Mr. Dill or you may receive on November 7, that is a matter 
of small account. What really counts is—are you and Mr. Dill to remain in the race 
and thereby make sure the election of Miles Poindexter for United States Senate? He 
has by his course in the Senate and elsewhere, set himself up as one of the most active 
antagonists to the rights and the interests of the whole people and particularly the 
working people, while on the other hand, Mr. Dill has by every utterance and action 
given 100 per cent support to the rights and interests and aspirations of the labor and 
the true interests of all our people. I want to ask you whether it is not the course of wis- 

“dom to do anything and everything lawfully within our power to bring about the defeat 

of Mr. Poindexter. At least there should be an earnest and cooperative effort to bring 

about that result. I repeat that with you and Mr. Dill in the race, Mr. Poindexter 
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may receive a free pass for re-election to the United States Senate and an endorsement of 
his course. It is not a question of one’s personal interest or ambition, but it is larger, much 
larger. That is whether as a trade unionist and an earnest worker in the cause of labor, 
justice, freedom and democracy, whether one has the right to stand in the way of a pos- 
sible rebuke to a public officer who has so thoroughly betrayed his plighted word and the 
cause of human liberty. 

Again I thank you for the candid and cordial expressions contained in your letter of 
the 13th and I beg to assure you that they are sincerely reciprocated. 

Kindly let me hear from you again at your early convenience. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Enclosure. 





To Washington Labor 
WasHincTon, D. C., October 3, 1922. 
To All Secretaries of Organizations of Labor in Washington: 

Dear Sirs AND BROTHERS: This is a most crucial time in the history of our coun- 
try and it is most necessary that the wage-earners and all liberty-loving citizens awaken 
to the dangers ahead if the elections in November are in favor of reaction. The reac- 
tionaries are running mad in demanding legislation most abhorrent to the people of a 
free country. Included in the proposed legislation are: 

Compulsory labor, which means that the wage-earners must work for wages, hours 
and under any conditions that may be determined by governmental court or board. 
In fact, they propose involuntary servitude in this land of the free. 

Giving jurisdiction to federal courts over matters strictly within the jurisdiction 
of the state courts. 

The enactment of legislation in support of the nation-wide injunction issued despite 
the constitution and laws of the land by a newly appointed federal judge m Chicago 
on the application of the Attorney General of the United States who was instrumental in 
his selection. 

Establishment of a sales tax, which would relieve the well todo from taxation and 
place the burden upon those least able to bear it. 

Granting millions of dollars in ship subsidies to political friends while at the same 
time refusing to recompense soldiers and sailors who offered the supreme sacrifice. 

The destruction of the direct, primary system so that candidates for public office will 
be selected by boss-ruled conventions. 

The American Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee desires to call particular attention to the election of senator in the state of Wash- 
ington. There are two candidates, Senator Miles Poindexter and former Representative 
C. C. Dill, who have legislative records. We are enclosing their legislative records on 
measures of interest to Labor. When Senator Poindexter returned to Washington after 
his last election in 1916 he visited the office of President Gompers and expressed to him 
his gratitude for the support which the labor men in Washington and President Gompers 
had given him and without which, he said, he could not have been elected. He went to the 
office of President Gompers voluntarily and made that statement and added that he would 
certainly show his gratitude when the opportunity afforded. But the manner in which 
he has since manifested his hostility to the working people of America raises the ques- 
tion as to his sincerity when he expressed his gratitude for the aid Labor had given him in 
his last election. 

Senator Poindexter in the Sixty-sixth Congress introduced a most pernicious bill. 
It not only provided fines of $500 and imprisonment for six months, or both, for wage- 
earners who ceased work to secure better conditions, but provided that the officers of such 
organizations should be punished by a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding ten 
years or both. While only two other senators were present in the Senate he had the bill 
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passed, but as soon as the trick was discovered a motion was made by Senator LaFollette 
to reconsider the action. This killed the bill for that session, but Senator Poindexter re- 
introduced it in the present congress. 

Former Representative Dill has a 100 per cent record. Not only did he vote for all 
measures of interest to Labor and the people but he was active both in committees and on 
the floor of the House in defending legislation in the interest of Labor and the people and 
in defeating legislation that would be detrimental to Labor and the people. 

We are also enclosing the legislative record of the candidate for representative in 
your district (where such candidate is or has been a member of Congress) on measures of 
interest to Labor. 

In conformity with the suggestion of the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee the unions 
which have received the legislative records of their representatives in Congress have 
adopted the plan of reading them at every meeting of their respective organizations. This 
course is recommended so that the members will be continually informed until election 
day of the position taken on Labor matters by their legislators. 

Let us urge the wage-earners and all liberty-loving citizens of Washington to give 
earnest consideration to the legislative records of the candidates in order that those who 
have been untrue to Labor and the people may be defeated and that those who have 
proved by their actions that they are worthy of the support of the wage-earners and all 
liberty-loving citizens may be elected. 

Fraternally yours, 
Sami. GoMPERS, 
Frank Morrison, 
Jas. O’CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee. 
Senator Poindexter was defeated. Mr. Dill was elected United States 
Senator by an approximately five thousand plurality. Mr. Duncan received 
30,000 votes, 10,000 less than the Socialist candidate for United States 
Senator some ten years ago. We wonder what Brother Duncan now thinks 
of his prophecy: 
“It is generally conceded here that Dill hasn’t a ghost of a show for elec- 
tion and the democrats are badly split with regard to his candidacy.” 





Associated Employers of Indianapolis, Incorporated, an organization which 

avows a militant hostility to trade unions and which 
OUR COM- supports the so-called open shop in Indianapolis, now 
pone oot has the doubtful pleasure of knowing that it can not com- 
EMPLOVERS’ mand the votes of the state of Indiana. Prior to the recent 
ASSOCIATION election this organization of labor-hating employers 

joined actively in the campaign to elect labor-hating 
candidates to office. Perhaps the most pretentious literary effort of the Asso- 
ciated Employers of Indianapolis, Incorporated, was in the form of a pink 
circular containing a denunciation of Labor on one side and a roster of candi- 
dates on the other side. 

This organization of employers never has believed in moderation in the 
use of language. When it condemns it does so in a manner that is perhaps 
not so much blunt as it is crude. “(On November 7, the nation will vote,” 
says the pink circular, ‘‘and in voting the people will serve notice on the radi- 
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cal element which includes that species of radical who operated at Herrin, 
on the deserts of California and elsewhere, that the law-abiding, self-respect- 
ing citizens of this country will not further tolerate any form of anarchy, be 
it alien or domestic.” The unfairness of such statements apparently was 
not lost on the people of Indiana when they went to the polls. 

It is quite evident that the effort to make the people of Indiana believe 
that wage-earners are either criminal or destructive failed miserably. 

Of course the Indianapolis employers, in speaking of “‘that species of 
radical who operated at Herrin,” overlooked the fact that included in “that 
species of radical” at Herrin were the company gunmen whe, it seems clear, 
committed the first murders in that regrettable tragedy. 

Continuing in its pink circular the Associated Employers of Indianapolis, 
Incorporated, laid before the people of Indiana the following statement, in- 
tended to ruin forever the chances of any candidate who might happen to be 
friendly to the workers: 


Organized labor through the executive councils of the American Federation of 
Labor, has renewed its determination to escape the restraints of law and governmental 
authority. Its “legislative program,” which has been ‘‘standardized” and will be 
“syndicated”’ from one state to another this winter during the many legislative sessions, 
includes (a) repeal of an opposition to state police laws; (b) repeal of and prevention 
of the enactment of industrial court laws; (c) limitation, restriction and prohibition 
of the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, (anti-injunction); (d) repeal of and 
opposition to local and state laws regulating the practice of strike picketing; (e) legis- 
lation against governmental interference with the so-called “right to strike;” (f) sweeping 
aside powers of the judiciary (federal and state), to declare acts of Congress and the 
legislatures unconstitutional, and giving legislators power to over-ride judicial deci- 
sions; (g) compulsory unemployment insurance laws providing for contributions or 
taxation; (h) repeal of and opposition to laws making voluntary associations (including 
labor unions) suable and responsible at law for injury to others; (i) old age pension laws; 
(j) minimum wage laws; (k) enactment of or amendment to workmen’s compensation 
laws to conform to Ohio’s State Fund Law. 


In conclusion these organized reactionary employers declare, ‘the 
question is—‘shall a selfish minority rule?’ ” 

On November 7, the people of the state of Indiana answered the ques- 
tion by declaring that the organized labor-hating employers of Indianapolis 
are not to rule and that the expression of the ideals and hopes of the wage- 
earners of that state are a fair approximation of the hopes and aspirations of a 
majority of the people of that state. 

It is to be hoped that in every campaign organized labor-hating employers 
will make statements equally as frank of their purpose as those made by the 
labor-hating employers of Indianapolis in the recent campaign. It may be well 
also if all labor-hating employers follow the example of the Indianapolis 
employers and distribute their printed sentiments on large sheets of pink 
paper. This will serve to doubly identify the reactionaries as the real destruc- 
tive force in American life. 

Associated Employers of Indianapolis, Incorporated, are welcome to 
what satisfaction they can gather from the results of the election on Novem- 
ber 7. 
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The National City Bank, of New York, considered by financiers as excellent 
authority, publishes the following table to illustrate what 
became of the average dollar of railroad incomes for all 
railroads of the country during 1921: 


THE “SCHEME” 
DISCLOSES ITSELF 


For labor(salaries and wages) 
For materials, supplies and miscellaneous 


For loss and damage, injuries to persons and insurance 
For depreciation and retirements 
For hire of equipment and joint facility rents 

Total ex 


The bank in its monthly circular adds the following by way of explanation 
and comment: 

The only way railroad charges for service can be reduced is by reducing some of 
these items which make up the table of disbursements. The net operating income shown 
above, of 10.9 cents from each dollar of gross income amounted to about three and 
one-half per cent of the value of the railroad property used in transportation. 

The most vigorous protest against present transportation costs is made on behalf 
of the farmers. The Secretary of Agriculture says that the charges are too high in pro- 
portion to the value of the products, but he does not say they are too high in relation 
to the cost of the service. The subject must be dealt with squarely. 

The railroad problem can not be solved by exercising the public authority to reduce 
the revenues on one hand and maintain railway wages on the other, leaving the com- 
panies unable to make ends meet. Such a policy will destroy the efficiency of the roads 
and entail heavy losses to the public. The public, having to a very great extent tied 
the hands of the owners, must make the railroad problem its own.” 

This is highly interesting. It is apparent that there is a net operating 
income of 10.9 cents from each dollar of gross income and we are told that 
this is “available for interest on bonds or notes, or dividends on stock.” 
We are then assured that the only way charges for railroad service can be 
reduced is by reducing some of the disbursements. The bank says clearly 
that no solution is to be found by reducing revenues, which is to say, freight 
and passenger charges, while maintaining wages at their present level. ‘Thus, 
of course, it is proposed to or gently lead to the conclusion that the thing 
to do is to reduce wages. The National City Bank, in the first place, should 
know that this does not offer a cure and it should know, in the second place, 
that the step is not practicable. The National City Bank can not have failed 
to observe the strike of the railway shop craft unions and the results thereof. 

There are two things to be considered in connection with the railroads 
and their problems. First, it is clear that the stockholders and the bond- 
holders are at present faring very much better than are the wage-earners. 
Anyone who knows anything about railroad wages knows that there is no 10 
per cent net operating income, which is to say, no 10 per cent profit, going 
into the pockets of railroad wage-earners. This table, like most tables of its 
kind, is faulty in that it includes salaries and wages under the same heading. 
This gives no idea at all as to what percentage of railroad expenditure should 
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properly be under the heading of wages and what percentage should properly 
be under the heading of salaries. 

There are many aspects to the railroad situation and it is not the inten- 
tion to deal with any great variety of them here. Let it be said, however, 
that the income to holders of railroad securities at the present time is not 
nearly as low as railroad propagandists seek to have the public believe, nor 
do railroad operations as such provide the sole income which railroad security 
holders receive as a result of railroad operations. What is meant by that is 
that, to an astonishing degree, holders of railroad securities are also the hold- 
ers of securities in companies that manufacture railroad equipment and that 
supply railroad materials. Thus, as the result of railroad operation, railroad 
security holders derive income frequently from many sources, all of them 
allied with railroad operation. 

One point further deserves comment. The National City Bank, joining 
its plea with the plea of the railroads, declares that the public has, to a great 
extent, tied the hands of railroad owners and therefore the public must ‘“‘make 
the railroad problem its own.”’ This is true only to a limited extent. As a 
generalization it might be said that the public has tied the hands of the rail- 
roads only so far as the public has found it necessary in order to prevent 
abuses which had become intolerable. 

The way is wide open to a very real and profitable competition among 
railroad managers and the moment railroad managers begin to develop 
competition where the way is open, railroading will begin to enjoy a revival 
leading to permanent prosperity and well-being. If the public has stopped 
some of the competition between railroad security holders, it has but stopped 
what had become impossible. It has not stopped competition for the develop- 
ment of efficient management. It has not stopped competition in what is 
known among railroaders as railroading. It has not stopped the develop- 
ment of good ideas leading to the better handling of passengers and freight. 
It has not stopped competition in the elimination of waste, in the elimination 
of useless haulage and in the elimination of bad and wasteful terminals. 
Railroad competition in these directions may go on as furiously as it likes and 
it is through competition in these directions that the railroads may find salva- 
tion just as rapidly as they desire. It may be said further that the more ear- 
nestness railroads show in this kind of competition the more the public will 
be inclined to remove restrictions and to allow a free hand. One thing is 
sure, and that is, that decent wages and fair treatment of the wage-earners 
of American railroads must be a fixed charge and there must be no competi- 
tion in the direction of wage reduction and the infliction of hardship and 
suffering on the great army of workers, without whom the railroads can not 


run. 





He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper—Edmund Burke. 





When bad men combine, the good must associate; else they will fall 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle — Edmund Burke, 
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Because of his appointment as head of the new fact finding commission 
to inquire into the coal industry, John Hays Hammond, 
eminent engineer, always worth listening to for his careful 
reasoning and his tolerant expression, is more than usual 
in the public eye. In conjunction with Jeremiah Jenks, Mr. Hammond 
has written a book on “Great American Issues.” In this book, Mr. Ham- 
mond declares that ‘“The American standard of living must first be preserved 
and then improved.” This standard now depends and always will depend 
upon keeping up the American level of real wages.” 

Mr. Hammond has been identified, as one of the world’s leading engineers, 
with some of the largest projects of our time. No man is better fitted to dis- 
cuss, from an employer’s point of view, the question of relations between 
workers and employers. None is better fitted to give expression to the vision 
of the engineer who sees service to humanity and the welfare of the individual 
in society as the goal to be achieved. 

What Mr. Hammond has to say in his book, published by Scribner, is of 
such wholesome character, in contrast to so much that is being said by pre- 
tending ‘‘authorities’’ at the present time that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
takes pleasure in reproducing here some of the more illuminating passages: 


A MORE 
HUMAN OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the strictly national aspects of the relationship between labor, 
capital, and the community, and always bearing in mind that our chief concern must 
be the American standard of living, we find that the general question resolves itself 
into two sets of elements: 

1. Those in which labor and capital, from their own needs and from the effects 
of such various forces as immigration, unionism, and public opinion express their mutual 
relationship in terms of wages and working conditions. 

2. Those in which the interest of the community transcends that of either labor 
or capital. Of these elements the most important are that our orderly social and eco- 
nomic life shall not be violently disturbed by strikes, lockouts and boycotts; that the 
health of the worker shall be safeguarded, and that his standard of living shall be estab- 
lished at a high point; that by some means, private or public, he shall be protected as 
far as possible from unemployment due to sickness or old age, and from the consequences 
of accidents occurring in the course of his employment. 

The actual relations between labor and capital are the product of two forces, 

simple in themselves, but infinitely complex in their relation to each other. 

One is the demand of the worker to receive a wage adequate to maintain such a 
standard of living that his health will be conserved; that he can raise and properly care 
for a family, and that he can obtain sufficient leisure to live as a social being. 

The other is the demand of capital that it, too, shall receive a living wage; that 
is to say, an income large enough to pay interest to its owners and to protect itself 
against extermination. 


The heart of the matter is the maintenance of the American standard of living 
and the securing of a fuller and clearer understanding by both parties of each other 
and of the principles involved. 

The community as a whole is vitally interested in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the standard of living. It might puzzle a man to define the “‘standard of living ;” 
yet, it is not an abstraction. It is the sum of a large number of concrete things it expresses 
the total of available comforts and luxuries which a man enjoys; it brings to mind the 
place in which he dwells, the clothes he wears, and the food he eats; it goes further and 
includes some of the aspects of the social life open to him, the schooling of his children, 
his church, his lodge and his amusements. 
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The desire for a higher standard is normal, and if it is, as we all believe, commend- 
able in the individual, it is equally so for the community which is the sum of the indi- 
viduals composing it. 

It is quite as it should be that certain ways of living and certain articles of con- 
sumption, once luxuries, should, as the years go by, become susbtantial necessities. 

A generation ago bathtubs, gas or electric lights, and an abundant pure water 
supply in the dwellings of the average wage earners were rare. Today they are practically 
universal necessities. 

In the progress of society, new inventions and better methods of production will 
bring many improvements in the standard of living with no increased monetary cost. 
Even should there be an increased monetary cost, it should be met by increased earnings. 





On November 10, the Indianapolis Times published an editorial dealing with 

the action of Governor Allen of Kansas in seeking to 
pon er i oust the Ku-Klux-Klan from that state. The Indianapolis 
STRANGE source /%mes protested not so much against what Governor 

Allen sought to do as against the means by which he 
sought to achieve his end. The protest made by the Indianapolis Times 
against the action of Governor Allen is so nearly identical in logic and concept 
with the protest made by organized labor against the use of similar measures 
in opposition to organized labor that a reproduction of the editorial may be of 
interest. 

It is suggested that in reading the editorial from the Indianapolis Times 
the reader substitute the word “labor” wherever the name “Ku-Klux Klan’”’ 
appears. This will bring out the force of the argument that Labor has repeat- 
edly made and that is based upon the law and the constitution of our country. 

The American Federation of Labor does not sympathize with the Ku- 
Klux Klan. On the contrary, the Ku-Klux Klan is undoubtedly an un- 
American organization which seeks to set itself above the laws of the country 
and which has on more than one occason demonstrated its hostility to labor. 
However, labor is unwilling to see applied in any case any extra legal measures 
and it agrees with the Indianapolis Times that where laws are violated, the 
proper course to pursue is to enforce the laws through the established machin- 
ery of justice. 

Read the following editorial, substituting as you read “Labor” for 
“‘Ku-Klux Klan”: 

A GROWING MENACE 


Many people who look upon the Ku-Klux Klan as a danger, and many more who 
regard it as a ridiculous and pestiferous nusiance, will still look upon the course taken 
by Governor Allen, of Kansas, in seeking to put it and keep it out of his State as still 
more dangerous than the Klan itself. 

He is trying to do it by injunction. Now if the acts of the Ku-Klux Klan are 
offenses against the laws—not the courts, but the laws—of Kansas and are denounced 
in the statutes of the state, they can be punished by ordinary criminal proceedings. 
If they are new things which the legislature has not provided against, there will be 
other legislatures which are free to enact laws describing these offenses and providing 
for their punishment. This is the orderly, democratic and American way of doing the 
thing. 

If the criminal laws do not provide for such crimes or their punishment, then there 
are no such crimes. : 

If the courts of Kansas now make orders that stich acts shall not be done, they 
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are acting as the government of the state, and not as its courts. They make rules against 
certain acts, and make crimes of acts which, in the eyes of the law, are legal. They, 
and not the legislature, begin to enact the criminal law of the state. They turn legally 
innocent acts into offenses punishable by fine and imprisenment, not after convic- 
tion by a jury, but by order of the judges themselves. 

Such judicial policies are revoluntionary. They are a danger to liberty. The 
fact that a man is not guilty of contempt of court who violates an order of court which 
the court had no authority to make does not much lessen danger; for courts are the 
judges of their own jurisdiction, the thirst for power is their greatest weakness. The 
mischief of the Ku-Klux Klan is one which the common mind may plainly see. The 
mischief done by courts and by governors who appeal to courts to do mischief that 
good may come of it, is clothed in garments of dignity and respectability. Of the two, 
the latter seems to us the more dangerous by reason of this very fact. 

The time is approaching when our national and state governments must face the 
problem of curbing by statute the injunction power of courts. It is a growing menace 
to the liberties of the people. 

By way of comment in conclusion it may be pointed out that the electo- 
rate of Kansas has repudiated Governor Allen and his methods. This it did by 
defeating the Allen candidate for the governorship. The people of Kansas 
in the recent election elected Jonathan M. Davis to succeed Governor Allen 
on a platform pledging the overthrow of Allen methods, inc!uding the institu- 
tion of compulsory labor of which Governor Allen has boasted so much. 
Thus the protest voiced by the Indianapolis Times seems also to have been the 
protest of the people of Kansas. 

That the people of Kansas should have registered this protest so effect- 
ively is a matter of great moment to the entire country and it is a matter 
of paramount importance to the working people of the country. Kansas has 
turned back toward fundamentally democratic institutions. 

Let it be hoped that the judicial machinery of the country at large will 
heed the lesson and that courts and all of those who seek either to usurp 
authority and power or to legislate in contravention of the principles of 
American freedom will understand what has happened in Kansas. 

The Indianapolis Times well says that “‘the time is approaching when our 
national and state government must face the problem of curbing by statute 
the injunction power of courts.”’ Not only is the time approaching; the 
time is here. The injunction as now used, in defiance of law and constitu- 
tion, must be abolished. With it must go all thought of compulsory labor. 
Where these two institutions exist there can be no real freedom. 





Conclusion of the study of the business cycle by the committee appointed 
to make the survey, under the direction of Herbert Hoover 
as an outgrowth of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference, has brought the whole subject once more to public 
attention. When the result of the survey made by Mr. Hoover’s committee 
is laid before the country it may be presumed that it will be the last word 
on the subject for the time being, at least from the business, engineering 
and banking worlds. 

While representatives of labor who were members of the Unemployment 
Conference have participated in the work of the committee and have signed 


AN ADVANCE 
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the report, it nevertheless must remain true that the major portion of the 
statistical research was conducted under the direction of business and 
engineering authorities because of the simple reason that the business and 
engineering worlds are equipped to undertake such work on almost any scale, 
while the labor movement is not so equipped and is consequently unable 
to make available to the representatives of labor on such committees the 
services of far-reaching organizations. 

Having no desire to comment one way or the other on the report of 
Mr. Hoover’s committee, pending a full opportunity to survey that work, 
it is still possible to make some comment on the business cycle, as it is called, 
and upon the present position of the industrial world in relation to that cycle. 

The business world has adopted more or less of a terminology for use 
in the discussion of the business cycle which, according to this terminology, 
is divided into four sections. The first section is the beginning of what the 
business world calls expansion. The second is the decline from the peak of 
expansion to the normal level. The third is the drop below the normal level 
to the extreme of depression. The fourth is the recovery from the extreme of 
depression to the normal level. 

The terms expansion and depression are interchangeable with inflation 
and deflation, or with bad times and good times. For wage earners the terms 
bad times and good times have much more meaning. These are interpreted 
to wage earners in terms of no wages, or poor wages, and good wages. They 
are interpreted in terms of privation and physical suffering or in terms of 
comparative economic safety and comfort. At all times the interpretation 
of the business cycle, with which the wage earner is familiar, is one which 
gets at the very elementals of existence. 

Big business and high financiers find the terms expansion and depression, 
or inflation and deflation, more natural and more definite in their meaning 
because the interpretation to them is one mainly oi a iittle more money, or a 
little Jess money. They see the problem in terms of interest and dividends 
and it is seldom, indeed, that the depression persists to the extent of causing 
more than a temporary inconvenience. In the realm of big business and 
high finance the reaction of depression in terms of physical suffering is prac- 
tically unknown. The problem is not interpreted to the great business and 
financial world in any other terms than terms of money. 

Wage earners and financiers see the problem from totally different 
angles. They see it from exactly opposing points of view. That is not to say 
that they have not something of a kindred interest, because honest and 
legitimate business that performs a real function in the business of making 
and distributing commodities has an interest with which wage earners can 
sympathize and with which in certain definite ways they can associate them- 
selves in the interest of general improvement. 

Roger W. Babson, who produces much high sounding but worthless 
sophistry, for which he is apparently paid exceedingly well and who also 
produces much statistical information which is extremely valuable to his 
business clients, recently informed a Washington audience that the industrial 
world has entered the period of recovery and is climbing back toward the 
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line of normal performance. It is his belief, based upon statistical compila- 
tion, that the area of what he calls depression equals the area of what he 
calls expansion. He does not maintain that the length of the period of de- 
pression‘equals the length of the period of expansion but that the charted 
areas of the two periods will equal each other. He arrives at this conclu- 
sion on the basis of an analysis of the curve of depression and expansion 
for the past twenty-five years. He sets forth that on the basis of past per- 
formance the industrial world has gone through approximately fifty-five 
per cent of the present depression area. 

According to the Babson findings, which are valuable only in so far 
as they rest on statistical research, the industrial world is recovering and 
gradually becoming more stable and more prosperous. 

The labor movement has had considerable understanding of the 
phenomena of expansion and depression, and it is able out of its experience 
and its philosophy to offer certain suggestions which if acted upon would 
assist in stablizing the course of the industrial world by eliminating the 
extreme peaks of depression and expansion. 

Whatever may be shown by a statistical research and plotted on charts 
as the story of past performance, the fact remains that the past performance 
of the industrial world as a whole has been largely the story of the past 
performance of those who have dominated the industrial world. 

The notion that there have been natural laws which have caused the 
lines to curve up or down and that the industrial world has been a helpless 
pawn in the game has been largely a myth. If this is clear, then it is also clear 
that the future of the industrial world rests not so much on the inscrutable 
working of mysterious natural laws as upon human conduct which may be 
altered to produce results unlike results of the past. 

It may be a rash invitation to the profound and the learned to pounce 
down with ridicule and denunciation but nevertheless there is abundant 
justification for the assertion that if the employers of the country will co- 
operate with the organized wage earners of the country in a voluntary effort 
to work out the problems of industry, and with the welfare of the masses 
of the people as the great objective, the peaks of expansion and depression 
can be eliminated and the industrial world can be led to a normally pro- 
gressive and prosperous upward trend. 

There is no desire at this time to bring Mr. Babson unduly into the 
discussion, and we may pass entirely over his prediction that ultimately 
there must be some form of compulsory arbitration in essential industries. 
He is not competent to speak as an authority in that field because that is 
not a field in which he can arrive at conclusions on a basis of statistical infor- 
mation. We may call attention properly, however, to his acceptance of a 
declaration repeatedly made by the labor movement to the effect that the 
purchasing power of the community is gauged by the payroll of the com- 
munity. Low wage communities have low purchasing power and there- 
fore low consuming ability. High wage communities have high purchasing 
power and therefore ability to consume adequately and normally. 

America has never been a low wage countrv but in many industries 
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wages have been entirely too low while in others there have been periods 
of unwarranted fluctuation during which, at the peak of depression, the 
wage level has been periously near the wage level of low wage countries. 

To assist in eliminating the fluctuating curve of depression and ex- 
pansion it should be much more a fixed rule of conduct to pay adequate 
wages to all who are useful in the industrial life of our country. To stabilize 
the consuming power of our people on a higher plane will do much to stabilize 
the entire industrial world. The maintenance of an adequate wage level 
would do much in itself to cut down the excessive profits of high finance 
and of speculative business. It would do much in the direction of elimi- 
nating such things as 400 per cent stock dividends. 

If in addition there could be a restoration of an adequate excess profits 
tax and a repeal of all laws permitting the issuance of non-taxable securities a 
still further stabilizing effect would be secured. If there could also be a 
complete stoppage of the practice of speculating and stock gambling in the 
necessities of life much more would be gained. In short; most of the so- 
called laws of the industrial world are not laws that are natural or inherent. 
They are laws which are the result of malpractice, and if society permits 
malpractice it also can prevent malpractice. 

The more closely we approximate the ideal of production for use, the 
more nearly shall we achieve stability and continued progresss along a uni- 
form, ascending line. The more thoroughly we eliminate the idea of production 
and distribution for profit alone, the more nearly shall we eliminate the laws 
which Mr. Hoover’s committee has doubtless found and which charts, such 
as those prepared by Mr. Babson, so graphically portray. The problem is 
not one for witch doctors, nor is it one which requires the application of 
super intelligence. It is one which, on the contrary, requires merely a recogni- 
tion of sound practice, and which enforces obedience to principles which are 
based on a desire to promote the interests of society and not the interests 
of financiers and speculators. 





The United States Department of Commerce recently made public a highly 

interesting statement showing the wages of railroad em- 
poe . ployes in China. According to this tabulation the highest 

wage received by any employes is the wage of locomotive 
foremen or general foremen, amounting to approximately thirty-five dollars 
per month. From this high mark the wages of various classifications graduate 
down to the wage of laborers and section workers, which is approximately 
four dollars and a half per month. 

It is difficult to imagine a better index to the economic condition of 
China. Inasmuch as the wage scale of railroad employes is probably a fair 
index to the general wage scales of so-called skilled workers, it may be of 
interest to all American workers. The wages as shown in the tabulation are 
given in terms of the Chinese yen. The yen is usually roughly estimated 
as being worth fifty cents in American money; although according to the 
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Department of Commerce the average from 1900 to 1915, was a little more 
than 2.25 yen to the American dollar. 


The tabulation follows: 
Classification in China 


Traffic Dept. 


Goods clerk 
ST ee, pone = 
Ticket examiner 

Telegraph operater.__..................... 
Warehouse clerk. 

Ticket collector 


Wotan IO ts 


Engine and Train Men 
Engine driver 
Engine firemen 
Train guard 
LT Ae dh SE cnc “ 


Leading laborer... Se daebasanionn 
RA i a oe 


Locomotive Dept. 
Locomotive foreman 
Chief car builder..—...................:... 
Chief boilermaker.__.............-.. 
Chief blacksmith... 
Chief painter. 
Chief carpenter 
Chief fitters........ 


OE EE CTT AE 
Boilermaker 

Blacksmith 

Coppersmith 

,. as : 


es ores Ce Ce ae 


Classification in U. S. 


Operating Dept. 
Station agent 
Ticket agent 
Baggage agent.......................... 
Freight agent... 
Freight agent 


Telegraph operator 
Freight clerk 


Watchman......................... ; 


Engine and Train Men 
Engine driver 
Engine fireman 
Freight conductor 
Brakeman (freight) 
Brakeman (freight) 
Flagman (passenger) 
Brakeman (passenger) 


Maintenance of Way Dept. 


Section man........................... Ps 


Mechanical Dept. 


General foreman 

Car shop foreman 

Boiler shop foreman 
Blacksmith shop foreman..... . 
Paint shop foreman:__......_.. ; 
Carpenter shop foreman 


Rate 

Per Day 

Car repairer 1 35 
Boilermaker 1 35 
Blacksmith . 
Coppersmith : 1 35 
Tinsmith J 1 35 
Pattern maker 1 20 
70 

Lineraan 95 


It is generally known that there is no trade union movement of con- 
sequence in China, although there are many organizations which partake 
strongly of the nature of guilds. 

Chinese wage scales will doubtless appear in a most attractive light to a 
great many American employers. There are employers in the United States 
who would really like to see something like the Chinese wage scale established 
in this country. They are, of course, extremely shortsighted and are unable 
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to visualize even the important consequences of a starvation wage policy: 

Of course the workers on Chinese railroads have no appreciable pur- 
chasing power. They must live in the most primitive manner. They must 
forego all but the most rudimentary education. They can only with the 
greatest difficulty fit themselves to participate intelligently in public affairs. 
They can by no stretch of the imagination maintain themselves in such a way 
as to be capable of doing the work done by well-paid workers. 

To leave out of the question entirely the results to the individual worker | 
the results to society are such as to condemn the practice without quali- 
fication. When it is considered that the condition of Chinese railroad workers 
is the condition of Chinese workers generally, except that in many cases 
they are much more unfortunate, it becomes clear that the progress of China 
must be marked by continued increases in the earning power of Chinese 
workers, and this applies to every nation in the world. 

Any nation, which, having achieved a high wage level, seeks to decrease 
that level, is courting disaster and a return to conditions of servitude, in- 
capacity and social danger. 

The economic condition of the Chinese people and the social disorder, 
which has for years existed in China, are not questions to be considered 
apart from each other. The same statement holds true of Russia and more or 
less of every other low wage country. Social stability and adequate wages 
are closely related. i 

The question of adequate returns to the wage earner is by no means a 
question which concerns the employer and the employe alone. It isa ques- 
tion which concerns all of society and it is a mistake to allow the employer 
to feel that society is uninterested in the wage which he pays to those in his 
employ. The question is much more a social question than is commonly 
felt to be the case. The time is coming when by common consent it will be 
national policy in progressive, highly developed nations to pay the highest 
possible wage and to afford the best possible working conditions. 

It will be realized that these are not merely devices of employer ex- 
pediency but that they are means to national well-being and national intel- 
lectual moral supremacy as well as guarantees of social stability. 

It will be well if those in the United States, who believe in wage reduc- 
tions, will study carefully what is going on in China and in other low wage 
countries. Let them view the whole situation, including wage rates, produc- 
tion rates, the ability of workers, the intelligence of workers and the general 
social, economic and political conditions. After that there can be but one 
conclusion: Adequate wages and fair working conditions are a national 
asset and a guarantee of national stability and progress because they provide 
a basis of individual security, happiness and intelligence. 





“The club is mightier than the constitution.”—Jnspector Schmittberger, 
of the New York police force, in the police riot in Union Square on March 28, 
1908. 
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The following sketch of the work of the Italian Fascisti in destroying the 

Italian cooperatives is taken from The Cooperative} News 
ps aleemeene of October 28, 1922. The Cooperative News is the official 

weekly organ of the British Cooperative Movement. The 
anarchy of the Fascisti against the Italian Cooperatives is instructive in 
view of the failure of the daily press to properly and fully explain the meaning 
of the movement that has just swept by force into power in Italy. This phase 
of its work has been’overlooked by most commentators in the United States.— 
Eprror. 

The Vendetta of the Fascisti 

The cooperative movement in Italy, we learn from Mr. H. J.'May, General 
Secretary of the International Cooperative Alliance, has suffered severely 
from the recent activity of the Fascisti, the self-constituted middle-class “‘re- 
formers’ who are endeavoring to take the place of the government in conserv- 
ing an approval of the policy of the bourgeoisie. If this association of chiefly 
youthful zealots confined its activities to propagating the spread of ideas no 
serious objection could be raised to its existance but when it employs every 
kind of violence to the verge of civil war in order to impress its own ideas 
upon the community, and by so doing absolutely destroys the results of years 
of effort on the part of the associated workers, whatever its ideals, its practice 
can only be described as anarchy. 

The I. C. A. is sending a special delegation to Italy in order to ascertain 
at first hand the extent of the losses sustained by cooperative societies through 
the violence and destruction of these cadets. 

In the province of Ferrara, where the devastation began, the Board of 
the Provincial Federation of Cooperative Societies were ordered by the 
Fascisti to assemble and compelled to dismiss certain of the directors and mem- 
bers of the staff. Those who did not consent were compelled to suffer destruc- 
tion of their property. In the province of Bolgona, cooperative societies have 
been destroyed or compelled to liquidate. Damage exceeding two million 
lire has been done in this district alone. In the province of Milan, violent 
attacks have recently taken place and goods have been looted and destroyed. 
In other centers damage to the extent of one and a half million lire has been 
committed. In the province of Novara, societies’ premises have been destroyed 
by fire and the goods scattered amongst the ashes; and in Tuscany, a genera 
scene of devastation presents itself. In many other parts of Italy spoliation 
of a similar character differing only in degree has been carried out by the 
Fascisti mobs. 

The Italian National League of Cooperative Societies has undertaken 
the work of cooperative reconstruction in the hope that sooner or later, the 
Fascisti will declare a truce on their violence so far as it is directed toward 


the cooperative organizations. The cooperators of this country and of Europe 
generally should take note of this reign of terror and realize some of the 
difficulties of their fellow cooperators in Italy. We are in sore need not only 
of their sympathy but of their practical help. As soon as the delegation of the 
alliance has reported on the position, thé facts will be communicated to the 
ynovement generally in the hope that cooperators will come to the rescue of 
their unfortunate conferees in Italy. 
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While railroads are clamoring for lower wages and higher freight rates 
the American Machinists, an employers’ magazine, comes forward with a 
criticism of the managemeut of railroad repair shops that should point 
the way to at least one source of economy. The article points out that much 
difficulty, waste, and consequent high cost of operation in railroad shops 
is shown by a general survey to be due to antiquated machinery, the em- 
ployment of makeshift methods and varied and worn out shop practices. 

One of the most pointed criticisms contained in the article was that in 
coutrast with manufacturing shops, which have to be run in such a way 
as to produce a profit, railroad shops too often are considered merely a 
necessary expense with no realization of the fact that they are producing units. 

Poor selection of equipment and poor management methods in general 
were found to be qui e prevalent, the article says. 

It has long been a contention of labor that if railroad management 
were to devote its attention and its energies to the operation of railroads 
for the production of railroad service, aud if managers could rid themselves 
of the Wall Street point of view, disputes between railroad wage earners’ 
and railroad management would disappear. The American Machinist, 
perhaps unwittingly, has contributed to the support of labor’s contention. 








GULLIVER TO THE RESCUE OF A DYING CONGRESS 
Advice in ‘‘The Voyage to Laputa,’’—Gulliver’s Travels 


ENATES and great councils are often troubled with redun- 
dant, ebullient, and other peccant humours, with many 
diseases of the head, and more of the heart. . . . This 

doctor proposed that upon the meeting of a Senate certain physi- 
cians should attend at the three first days of their setting, and at 
the close of each day’s debate, feel the pulses of every Senator; 
after which having maturely considered they should on the 
fourth day return to the Senate House, attended by their apothe- 
caries stored with proper medicines, and before the members sate, 
administer to each of them lenitives, aperitives, abstersives, cor- 
rosives, restringents, palliatives, laxitives, cephalagicks, ictericks, 
apophlegmaticks, acousticks, as their several cases required, and 
according as these medicines should operate, repeat, alter, or omit 
them at the next meeting. 

This project (Mr. Gulliver continues) could not be of any 
great expense to the public, and would in my poor opinion, be of 
much use for the dispatch of business in those countries where 
senates have any share in the legislative power, beget unanimity, 
shorten debates, open a few mouths which are now closed, and close 
many more which are now open; curb the petulancy of the young, 
and correct the positiveness of the old; rouse the stupid, and damp 
the pert. ° 




















Operative Plasterers’ International 

Association of the United States and 
Canada), who was well received, said: 
Like Schlesinger, I bring you the fraternal 
greetings of the American Federation of 
Labor, which, I assure you, are sincere and 
heartfelt. For many years I have longed 
for the day that I would be a fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress. To me there can be no greater 
honor than to be the bearer of fraternal 
greetings from the American Federation of 
Labor to this convention. The labor move- 
ment, especially these two organizations, 
the greatest on earth, have done more 
for humanity than all other groups of people 
combined. The exchanging of* fraternal 
delegates, which began in 1895, has created 
a friendship, the warmth and sincerity of 
which can not be denied. It has brought 
to our thoughtful attention the principles 
and ideals for which you are contending, 
and I hope the visits from our represen- 
tatives have been of as great value to 
you. We were all greatly impressed with 
the addresses of Mr. Poulton and Mr. 
Smith before the American Federation of 
Labor Convention. They told us many 
things of which the great mass of our 
delegates were uninformed. We enjoyed 
their logical way of speaking, and the ability 
with which they discussed all questions 
advantageous to labor. 

Since the Anmistice the American labor 
movement has passed through a crisis 
which, if it were not for the substantial 
foundation upon which it stands, might 
have had serious results. But the principles 
of trade unionism are so engrafted within 
the hearts and souls of. the wage-earners 
that no power on earth can destroy them. 
They are a part of their lives and just as 
essential to their well-being as the clothes 
they wear, the homes in which they live, 
and the food they eat. 

During the war many employers, who 
conducted non-union shops, were compelled 
to bargain collectively with the trade 
unions. This was very distasteful to them, 
and at the first opportunity they began a 
campaign to destroy the democracy in 
industry forced upon them, and establish 
in its place that industrial autocracy which 
means so much harm to those who work for 


M's E. J. McGIVERN (President, 
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wages. The great majority of employers, 
however, continue to treat with the unions 
as they have in the past. The so-called 
open-shop campaign was conducted by 
professional labor-baiters, mostly lawyers. 
They formed associations here and there 
of those who were willing to break down 
American standards. Then they began a 
publicity campaign through which they 
hoped to kill the spirit of independence in 
the American workmen, and compel them 
to work for whatever wages, hours, and 
conditions they might desire to impose. 
They claimed that wage earners were not 
free who continued membership in unions, 
that they were not Americans, but were 
rebels against the government. But I am 
happy to state that their unholy crusade 
has been rudely shattered, notwithstanding 
there are now nearly five million unem- 
ployed in the United States. The spirit of 
unionism is as strong, if not stronger, than 
ever before. 

At the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Cincinnati, 
June 12th-24th, 1922, the Executive Com- 
cil made this report on the open-shop 
campaign: 

We are unable to say that the danger of the 
anti-union shop movement has passed, because 
that danger wil! persist as long as there are employers 
who are shortsighted enough not to see the tre- 
mendeus advantages to be derived from the estab- 
lishment of better relations with organized workers. 
We are able to say, howevei, and we say with much 
pride and satisfaction, that the labor movement 
has heid its lines everywhere, and this despite 
most unfavorable conditions caused by the wide- 
spread industrial depression. 


The convention reaffirmed -its declara- 
tions of 1920, and 1921, as to Russia. 
It declared it was not justified in taking 
any action which ceuld be construed 
as an assistance to or approval of the 
Soviet Government of Russia so long 
as that government is based on authority 
which has not been vested in it by a popular 
representative national assemblage of the 
Russian people. To this declaration the 
convention added the following: 

Resolved, that we express again our great 
friendship for the Russian people, our distress 
ebecause of their terrible misfortune, our com- 
passion and our sympathy, our pledge of continued 
friendship and assistance, and that we further 
extend to Russian trade unionists our greeting 
and our hope that they may soon be free to act 
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democratically as trade unioni&ts, unfettered by 
any tyranny, and that in that way they may con- 
tribute mightily toward the rebuilding of a great 
nation by a people tried unto despair, victimized 
by adventurers, ridden and ruled by lust and 
avarice, denied the most elemental rights by the 
most audacious, unscrupulous, and incongruous 
despotism in history. 

No other action could have been taken in 
the face of the propaganda engineered by 
the Soviet Government against the American 
Federation of Labor. I wish to call to your 
attention to one specific declaration of the 
Third Internationale, the political propa- 
ganda agency of Soviet power, as follows: 

V. Especial attention must be paid to the 
American Federation of Labor. It must be broken, 
agitating with the energetic aid of the I. W. W. 
for the creation of revolutionary trade unions. 


Among the great activities of the American 
Federation of Labor during the past year 
has been its support of the limitation of 
armaments. The Denver Convention called 
upon the United States to take the initiative 
or to cooperate with any other nation or 
nations for the purpose of a general agree- 
ment for disarmament both of the armies 
and navies of the world. Later the Presi- 
dent called that conference, and you all 
know the outcome. 

Pan-American relations are of a most 
cordial nature. The convention was of 
the opinion that it was the duty of the 
American labor movement to inspire all 
the workers of North and South America 
to organize along economic lines and 
affiliate with the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. The economic progress made in 
the countries south of the United States 
has been marvelous, and we in the labor 
movement ascribe that splendid result to 
the statesmanship of our honored leader, 
President Gcmpers, who had the whole- 
hearted support of the Executive Council. 

Some of the most bitter opponents of 
the activities of the Trade Unions are 
members of Congress. They never lose an 
opportunity to belittle, denounce, or mis- 
represent the organized wage-earners. In 
fact, it is the most reactionary Congress 
in history. But among the members there 
are many friends of Labor, who always rally 
to the cause when it is necessary to defeat 
repressive legislation. These friends of Labor 
are members of both political parties who 
were elected through the assistance of the 
non-partisan political policy of the American 


Federation of Labor. Happily, in the present 
political campaign there are no independent 
labor parties interfering with the non- 
partisan political campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor. In fact, in several 
states the wage-earners already have been 
able to defeat extreme reactionaries and will 
elect in their place men who have been 
fair to labor. 

Recently the Supreme Court has made a 
number. of decisions, and all of them are 
antagonistic to the wage-earner. These 
decisions have created such condemnation 
that there is extensive agitation to change 
the Constitution of the United States to 
prohibit the Supreme Court deciding laws 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court not 
only interprets laws, but makes them, 
which is in defiance of the Constitution. 
In the decision on the Coronado case the 
Chief Justice quoted the Taff Vale decision 
in defense of his decision. He said nothing 
about the Trades Dispute Act, which was 
passed to remedy the evil of the Taff Vale 
decision. It isadmitted by many thoughtful 
citizens that the Supreme Court is the real 
ruler of America. By a vote of five to four 
it has decided most imporant matters, 
and the just-minded people of our country 
feel that there is something radically 
wrong with its findings. That one man 
can by his decision revolutionize condi- 
tions in America is regarded as the greatest 
menace to our Republic. 

For many years efforts had been made 
to enact a federal law to prevent child 
labor. But by a five to four vote the first 
law was declared unconstitutional on the 
ground that it interfered with state rights. 
Then a tax of 10 per cent on the net incomes 
of establishments employing child labor was 
made a law. This also was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The American Federation of 
Labor is advocating a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that where the Supreme 
Court decides a law unconstitutional and 
it is again passed by Congress it will bea 
law of the land, the Supreme Court not- 
withstanding. 

No matter what you may hear or read, 
prohibition has been a failure in the United 
States. It has turned millions of otherwise 
law-abiding citizens into violators of law. 
Homes have become breweries and dis- 
tilleries. Bootlegging is one of the most 
profitable businesses in the United States. 
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Ships from other nations carry liquors of 
all kinds within a, few miles of shore, and 
small boats and ships during the night 
time obtain the liquors and within a day 
or two they are placed on the market 
at exorbitant prices. The well-to-do have 
no trouble in securing liquor. In fact, 
prohibition has created disrespect for all 
law. The American Federation of Labor 
believes that if the Volstead Act is amended 
to permit the sale of light wines and beers, 
that the evils growing out of prohibition 
will be removed and the people of our 
country will once more become law-abiding 
citizens. 

The controversies in the coal and railroad 
industries of the United States have behind 
them one of the greatest conspiracies ever 
conceived by the employers and their 
financial backers. Their object is to es- 


tablish the open shop-in all industries 
pertaining to public utilities and also those 
which produce the public necessaries. It is a 
conspiracy that has been in formation 
since shortly after the United States entered 
the great war. The miners had a national 
agreement with the coal operators to which 


the governinent was a party. This contract 
provided that before April Ist, 1922, the 
miners and the operators should meet to 
negotiate a new agreement. When April 
lst came around there was no contract, 
therefore the miners could not work. 
They were locked out. Since then the Presi- 
dent of the United States has done oe u 
thing except to get the miners an e 
operators atl a He threatened to take 
ever the mines and conscript labor to 
operate them. After he found out what a 
foolish declaration that was, he telegraphed to 
the governors of all the states in which 
coal is mined to help in opening the mines. 
He then told the operators to go back to 
their properties and resume operations. In 
the United States this is called “passing 
the buck.” That was the situation when I 
left the United States. Since then there 
has been a settlement with which you are 
familiar. The fact that the President did 
not request the miners and operators to 
meet in a joint conference is taken as 
evidence of his intention to carry out the 
policy of the open shoppers. 4 

The railroad controversy was brought on 
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by the fact that the railroad officials refused 
to abide by awards made by the Railroad 
Labor Board, but insisted that no matter 
what decision the board might make against 
the interests of the workers that they should 


be accepted without question. The news- 
papers, which are controlled by those who 
would establish autocracy in industry in 
the United States, have given much pub- 
licity to the sins of omission and commission 
of the railroad workers, but defend the 
railroad officials and the board. One 
railroad secured an injunction restraining 
the Railroad Labor Board from making public 
a decision against it. The federal judge 
who passed on the injunction stated that 
the decisions of the Labor Board were not 
official and binding. Therefore, while the 
administration and the publicity agents of 
the financial interests are defending the 
railroads for refusing to accept the awards of 
the Railroad Labor Board, they are attacking 
unmercifully the railroad employes. They 
are endeavoring to make it appear that the 
railroad employes are fighting the govern- 
ment and not the railroads. Propaganda 
was launched to make it appear that the 
cessations of work by the coal and railroad 
employes was a conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court, 
however, recently in protecting a coal com- 
pany from being investigated by the 
Federal Trade Commission decided that 
the mining of coal was not interstate com- 
merce. However, it is always wise to remem- 
ber that the Supreme Court decisions are 
subject to change if the occasion demands it. 
It requred many sacrifices to gain the 
present desirable economic conditions in 
America. Under no circumstances will the 
workers permit these standards to be weak- 
ened or reduced. They will fight as they 
have fought in the past, for greater and 
greater benefits. The American worker will 
not go backward. His face always will be 
turned to the front, and he will keep on 
and on no matter what obstacles may be 
in his pathway. That is the attitude of the 
American workers. And we know that no 
power on earth will be permitted to take 
from us the right to advance in our economic 
conditions in order to gain a higher and 
better life. 
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WasuincTon, D. C., 
November 3, 1922. 
Attention! All Organized Labor: 

The following are some declarations and recom- 
mendations adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor and urged upon all to heed and give help: 

All American Federation of Labor organizers and 
city central bodies to cooperate in the organizing 
of the janitors, elevator conductors and window 
washers and in the organizing work conducted by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

All affiliated organizations to assist the unions of 
stenographers, typewriters, and bookkeepers in 
every way possible consistent with the jurisdiction 
granted to them by their charter rights. 

Favoring complete organization among telephone 
operators and pledging the support of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Special assistance to be given to Laundry Workers 
in their organizing campaign. ; 

That every assistance be given the American 
Federation of Teachers in the organization of 
teachers and improvement of the schools. 

That civic officials cooperate in all matters 
that will tend to alleviate the enormous loss of life, 
labor and material through fires. 

That officials of affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions, all trade unionists and friends when 
having printing and bookbinding done should 
use only union watermarked paper and advise 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor in 
regard thereto. 

Organizers of the American Federation of Labor, 
when addressing meetings, should bear in mind 
and bring to the attention of such meetings the 
great advantage it will be to the International 
Typographical Union that there should be a special 
demand for the union label of the Allied Printing 
Trades’ Association or the union label of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. ‘ 

That such changes be made in the constitutions 
of affiliated national and international unions as 
may be required to permit the acceptance of travel- 
ing cards from any other affiliated organizations 
in lieu of an initiation fee. 

That the use of private detectives in industry 
be opposed, and the passage of legislation, national, 
state, and municipal be urged in order that such 
agencies shall be licensed and regulated and that 
the operatives of the companies be listed and open 
to public inspection. 

The principle of reduction of armament and of 
military force should be applied not only to nations, 
but even more stringently to other forms of military 
organizations such as the state constabulary and 
the state militia. 

The educational campaign being conducted by a 
number of international unions and central bodies 
was endorsed, and it was recommended that where- 
ever possible throughout the country, labor courses 
and labor colleges be organized under trade union 
auspices. 

National and international unions that do not 
admit women workers to membership should give 


early consideration to the subject, and where 
women workers are refused admission to inter- 
national unions having jurisdiction over the in- 
dustry in which they are employed, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor will 
take up the subject with the international unions 
involved and endeavor to reach an understanding 
as to the issuance of federal charters. 

Talk the union label; buy none but union-labeled 
goods from union clerks, and have them delivered 
by a member of organized labor. 

For the stimulation of employment there should 
be organized in each trade or calling a national 
conference board of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employers’ associations and of interna- 
tional trade unions to deai with the subject, to be 
assisted by such expert advice and counsel as the 
Department of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce may be able to give. 

In connection with the subjects of banks and 
credits, affiliated organizations are requested to 
advise the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, of any banking institution in their locality 
which uses its banking and credit facilities against 
the interests of the trade union movement and in 
behalf of hostile employing interests. 

The Executive Council in connection with the 
general subject of the Censorship of Motion Pictures, 
the Stage and the Press, dealt very fully with the 
dangers of censorship, as follows: 

“Sensitive to the grave dangers involved in this 
wave for state regulation over all methods of com- 
municating and distributing thoughts and human 
expression, the Authors’ League of America, the 
Actors’ Equity, the American Dramatists, the 
Screen Writers’ Guild, the Stage Mechanics and 
Motion Pictures’ Union, the Cinema Camera Club, 
the Motion Picture Directors’ Association, the 
American Federation of Musicians and the Inter- 
national Printing Trades’ Unions, have undertaken 
to provide a program which will embrace the ad- 
vancement of all that is good, in motion pictures 
and on the stage, to inculcate into all those persons 
engaged in the production and promotion of mo- 
tion pictures-and plays and writings a higher 
ethical standard; to bring into a closer and more 
harmonious relationship all branches of the pro- 
fessions and trades having to do with the expres- 
sions and communicating of the thoughts and 
activities and relations of man, and to oppose all 
forms of political and bureaucratic censorship 
boards and commissions as an unwarranted and 
extremely dangerous infringement upon the free- 
dom of expression and freedom of the press. 

“We commend this voluntary and constructive 
program worthy of our approval and support 
and recommend reaffirmation of the declaration 
approved a year ago that we oppose all forms of 
political censorship over the freedom of expression 
and that if existing laws are insufficient to protect 
fully the morals of our people and the perpetuity 
of the democratic principles upon which our nation 
is founded, in that event additional and adequate 
laws be enacted but that freedom of expression, 
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freedom of the press and freedom of assémbly 
shall not be abridged or denied and that pro- 
ducers, exhibitors and publishers shall be held 
responsible for any transgression of the laws of 
our country or of the states.” 

The convention has endorsed this voluntary and 
constructive cooperative prozram. To this end 
state federations of labor and city central bodies 
should oppose all commissions and make every 
effort for the repeal of all political censorship. 
Your cooperation is urged in the effort to secure a 
fair and unbiased presentation of Labor’s activi- 
ties, hopes and aspirations not only by the American 
Federation of Labor but also in cooperation with 
the motion picture producers and distributors to 
encourage voluntary methods and devices for the 
attainment of the highest standards of all human 
forms of expression and to cooperate with associa- 
tions having this end in view. 

There is but one answer to the entire campaign 
of emp'oyers for the disruption and destruction 
of the labor movement and that is continued 


organization, eternal vigilarice and the highest 
degree of solidarity. There is no complicated 
device by which the campaign of employers may 
be met; the answer is simplicity itself. It is merely 
that the workers must organize and must stay 
organized. They must use every effort to gain am 
intelligent understanding of a!l industrial problems 
and they must bring to their organized efforts the 
highest quality of industrial statesmanship. 

The struggle is one between organization avd 
disorganization. Nothing else is involved and 
organization is the complete answer. There can 
be no “open shop” where the workers are 100 
per cent organized. 

Earnestly hoping for your full cooperation in 
carrying out the instructions of the convention on 
the various matters dealt with herein, and trusting 
that you will write me in regard thereto, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 








Of hope in heaven; 


Ah, who are these on whom the vital bloom 
Of life has withered to the dust of doom? 
These little pilgrims prematurely worn 
And bent as if they wore the weight of years? 
These childish faces, pallid and forlorn, 
Too dull for laughter and too hard for tears? 


Is this the ghost of that insane crusade 
That led ten thousand children long ago 

A bock of innocents, deceived, betrayed, 
Yet pressing on through want and woe 

To meet their fate, faithful and unafraid? 
Nay, for a million children now 

Are marching in the long, pathetic line, 
With weary step and wrinkled brow; 

And at their head appears no holy sign 


For unto them is given 
No cross to carry, but a cross to drag. 
The load of labor, toiling underground, 


CHILD LABOR 
By Dr. Henry VAN Dyke, in “Who Follow the Flag” 


In dangerous mines and breathing heavy air, 
Of crowded shops; their tender lives are bound 
To service of the whirling slattering wheels 

That fill the factories with dust and noise; 

They are the girls and boys, 

But little “hands,” who blindly, dumbly feed 

With their own blood the hungry god of greed. 
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America vs, Europe In Industry 


By Dwicur T. FaRNHAM 
The Ronald Press Company, New York 


HE WORLD war was the occasion for census taking in many different 
. fields of endeavor of which we had previously no systematic infor- 

mation. Practically every country was forced to make an invoice 
of its industrial undertakings in order to develop a basis for r=ore production. 
A number of governmental reports were published, which for the first time 
gave a basis for comparative international study. Pooling of activity by 
the Allies was in itself a stimulus to the development of this type of informa- 
tion. 

Industrial surveys demonstrated what many had realized. Industrial 
development had progressed far more rapidly than the technology of in- 
dustry. The vital relation between technology, and output and social service 
was brought out so vividly by war experience that attention was turned force- 
fully toward scientific study of industry and industrial relations. 

A very interesting result of this development is “America vs. Europe 
in Industry,’ by Dwight T. Farnham. Shortly after the close of the war 
Dr. Farnham travelled through the chief industrial countries of western 
Europe and recorded the results of his studies of industrial plants in a form 
that gives a valuable comparative survey of progress in England, Germany, 
France and Italy. His book is something more than a scientific treatise. It 
is good reporting that makes the facts interesting, even to a layman. 

In his chapter on Organization, Dr. Farnham points out that industrial 
consolidation is an accepted policy in Europe. In Germany, France and 
Italy the movement toward vertical trusts is well defined and the organiza- 
tion has economic advantages over the more haphazard development of 
other types. ‘“The vertical trust, as the name implies, is a consolidation 
vertically rather than horizontally as is usual in America, where companies 
inanufacturing a single class of finished product—say automobiles or matches 
—are brought under a single board of directors. In the case of the vertical 
trust besides factories for the production of finished cars there would be 
foundaries, blast furnaces, iron and coal mines—in fact, an organization 
similar to the one Ford in America, and Berliet in France were working 
toward when they erected the blast furnaces in connection with their motor 
plants, or which the Endicott-Johnson Company had in mind when they 
evolved their ‘hoof-to-hoof’ slogan to describe their activities in the manu- 
facture of shoes. 

“This type of organization insures a steady market for the raw material 
and a steady supply of raw material for the subsequent plants, thereby 
increasing economy of operation and stablizing employment. To a consider- 
able extent this same type have developed in the Schneider and Berliet 
plants in France, in the Ilva plants in Italy, and in the Lever Brothers’ 


plants in England, but these examples represent the individual initiative 
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of one man or of a small group of men rather than a national development 
as in the case of Germany.” 

As illustrations of consolidation in Italy, Dr. Farnham cites the Ensaldo 
Company, engaged in shipbuilding, machine work, general steel fabrication 
and airplane manufacture, which employs over one hundred thousand people; 
the Fiat Company, manufacturing automobiles, tractors and camions, 
employs over twenty-five thousand people and possesses the largest motor 
car factory in Europe; the Ilva Steel Companies which include iron, manga- 
nese and lignite mines, blast furnaces, electric furnaces, factories for the manu- 
facture of refractories and cement, marine and other engineering works, 
hydro-electric plants and a steamship company. 

In France the Schneider establishments, in which Dr. Farnham says 
everything from steel to battleships and autoimobiles are manufactured, 
employ one hundred thousand men. The company occupies some 17,000 
acres of ground, of which 1,730 acres are actually under roof. These figures 
do not include the plants outside of France—such as the Skoda plant— 
in which the company is interested. 

“In England, Vickers, Limited, has consolidated with itself such con- 
cerns as the British Westinghouse until it employs more than 100,000 men. 
Its larger single units will some of them run close to 20,000 men. Lever 
Brother, the soap manufacturers, employ 20,000 people in two plants alone, 
to say nothing of those employed in securing and transporting raw materials 
in South Africa and the Pacific Islands. Cadbury’s chocolate plant at 
Bourneville employs nearly 10,000 people.” 

Of the German organization the following statement is interesting: 

‘*T wo engineers—Dr. Richard von Moellendorf, Under-Secretary of State 
in the Federal Ministry of Industry, and Dr. Walther Rathenau, son of the 
organizer of the A. E. G., are responsible for the German system of organiza- 
tion which is known as the “Planwirtschaft” or “Organized Economic Sys- 
tem.” These men organized the German industries for war production 
and are men of practical experience as well as of unusual ability. Their 
plan was developed before the armistice and purposed to organize all German 
industrial and commercial concerns into one vast trust in much the same 
manner in which a single multi-billionaire who had purchased the plants 
in their entirety might consolidate them for economical operation. The 
scheme called for organization by industries—iron and steel corporations, 
textile organizations, chemical companies, and the like, into twenty single 
trusts, each of which contained every factory of its class in the country— 
and for the fusion of all these specialized trusts into a single non-specialized 
All-German Trust.” 

“This Organized Economic System provided for the formation of an 
All-German Trust composed of twenty subsidiary trusts organized by classes 
of industry which would :— 

1. Distribute and regulate raw materials. 

2. Regulate production. 

3. Increase productive efficiency by means of organization, stand- 
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ardization, and the elimination of wastes—in order to decrease the cost of 
production. 

4. Organize sales with a view to the elimination of competition and 
middlemen. 

5. Increase cooperation between employers and employes by means of 
national wage agreements and shop councils. 

6. Promote scientific and technical research. 

7. Provide special training for workmen. 

In England, consolidation has been the result of private enterprise. 
In France, consolidation has followed much the same lines as in America. 
In Italy, Dr. Farnham found the interests of stockholders of a company are 
protected by careful, continuous government investigation. In England 
the professional company’s secretary represents and furnishes protection to 
the stockholder. In Germany a corporation official, known as the “‘Prokurist’’, 
is granted a general power of attorney and his signature is required upon 
certain sorts of letters and contracts. His power is limited but represents 
definite authority which must pass upon documents. Price fixing abroad 
is not generally illegal. 

Other chapters deal with European and American labor, factory build- 
ings, purchase and storage, machines, standardization, planning and dis- 
patching, European planning and dispatching, rate setting and incentives, 
personal direction, executive control, selection and education of employes, 
shop government and profit sharing. 

The outstanding results of the war are summarized as follows: 

1. The pooling of knowledge of processes, methods and principles of 
management. 

2. The enormous increase in the size of industrial units. 

3. The growth of the idea of the responsibility of management to 
the public. 

4. The recognition of the right of workmen to participate in the control 
of industry. 

5. The realization upon the part of labor that authority carries with it 
responsibility—that labor is not the only factor in industry. 

Dr. Farnham’s book is an interesting contribution to industrial facts. 
In one place he mentions an American firm which limits its profits to eight 
per cent on invested capital after which all earnings, with certain reserva- 
tions are set aside and paid to the workmen in the form of wages. This com- 
pany produced economically during the war and maintained a labor turnover 
of less than 20 per cent. Dr. Farnham mentions a unique feature of the 
organization which is the education of employes to a thorough understanding 
of the principles underlying the business and its monthly statements. It is 
hoped that more of such educational work can be done. 





Organized labor has challenged the claim that present wage rates are 
responsible for the high cost of living. This claim is one of the pet stock 
defenses of ‘‘ profiteers.”’ 





Is Class Contlict Necessary?—The Social 
Interpretation of History 


A Refutation of the Marxian Economic Interpretation of 
History 


By Maurice Wii11aM, Long Island City 
The Sotery Publishing Company. Reviewed by William J Ghent 


HIS BOOK is an attempt to restate, from a Socialist standpoint, the 
= basic laws of social evolution. Most of the attacks upon Marx have 

been written by men anti-pathetic to his vision of a future society. 
This attack, on the contrary, is by a writer sympathetic to that vision. 
Though a Socialist, he is in strong disagreement with the principles and 
tactics of the organized Socialist movement. Tsese principles and tactics, 
proclaimed to be Marxian, and in greater or less degree derived from the 
great agitator, the writer declares to be anti-social. They are at war, 
he maintains, with the laws of social evolution, and a social movement 
based upon them can result only in disaster. The book has a considerable 
range of subject-matter; but at the core it is a critical examination and 
rejection of that part of the Marxian philosophy which relates the class 
struggle. 

Dr. William accepts the Marxian theory that a social system can be 
explained only through an understanding of its economic basis. He accepts 
no less the theory that systems change in response to changes in the mode 
of production; the theory that class struggles have prevailed throughout 
history, and even the theory of surplus value. Since he accepts so much of Marx, 
one might be led to expect in him only a minor degree of dissent from the 
Marxian creed, and that only on relatively unimportant matters. But, 
in truth, his dissent is fundamental and far-reaching. The errors of Marx, 
Dr. William maintains, are to be found not in his theories, but in his inter- 
pretations of his theories. He mistook effects for causes. Though his method 
was scientific, he built upon wrong premises. He thought he had discovered 
the laws of social evolution. What he really discovered, however, and what 
he described with such painful elaboration, were, according to the author, 
not the laws of social evolution, but only certain of its manifestations. 

Take, for the main instance, Marx's theory of the class struggle. This 
struggle, according to Marx, is the great dynamic force of social progress. 
In modern industrial society it is constantly going on at the point of pro- 
duction—that is, in the shops and factories where wage earners, working 
with tools and machines owned by other men, produce commodities for 
the owners. According to Marx, only by the development ond intensifi- 
cation of this struggle—by the conscious will and effort of the working class 
di ected against the owning class, can social reconstruction and social justice 
be attained. 

To Dr. William, on the other hand, the class struggle at the point of 
production is but a manifestation of a more fundamental strife—the struggle 


of all mankind to solve the problem of existence. The class struggle is not a 
(922 
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cause, but an effect, and it is due to insecurity in the means of existence. 
It has, he maintains, none of the molding and determining qualities ascribed 
to it by Marx. Moreover, though to some extent it is inevitable so long 
as society fails of an adequate solution of the problem of existence, its more 
overt manifestations ought to be discouraged instead of fostered, since 
they obstruct the work of social amelioration. 

“All past history (he writes), is but a record of trials and experiences 
man has encountered in his efforts to make secure his earthly existence, 

All social advance has been registered, not as the result of conflict 
of interest at the point of production, but in response to the common interests 
of the majority of human beings. . . . In their economic interests 
as social beings, as consumers, all groups in society have many more interests 
in common than those over which they differ; social progress, therefore, 
js registered mainiy in the interests of consumers. Social systems change 
with a change in the mode of production, but modes of production change 
because they fail to solve the problem of existence.” 

Here, then, is the meat of the author’s message. The class struggle 
at the point of production has wrought none of the great social changes 
in history; and it promises no organic change in the days to come. What 
is needed is not the fostering and developing of this struggle, but its sub- 
stitution by a community of effort on the part of all the socially minded. 
Social justice will be achieved, not through a movement of producers but 
through a movement of consumers. The phrases of the Bolsheviks, the 
I. W. W.’s and some of the party Socialists to the effect that the working 
class has no interests in common with the employing class is stupidly false. 
As a matter of fact, the author maintains, the major interests of all groups 
within a particular society are common interests. 

Forcefully, though at times somewhat crudely, the author presents 
his interpretation of social evolution. I say “at times somewhat crudely,” 
because the marks of a first exercise in authorship are here and there apparent, 
Dr. William has a message which commands him and which he means that 
the world shall hear; and copiously and eagerly he has poured forth this 
message without having served a full-time apprenticeship at the trade of 
writing. There are many striking passages; there is keen and pungent criticism 
of the numerous inconsistencies of official Socialist apologetics; there is vig- 
orous denunciation of the anti-social excesses which arise from the propa- 
ganda of class conflict. But on the other hand—at least in the judgment of 
the present reviewer—there are faults both of arrangement and of exposition; 
and there is the further fault, common to all ardent proponents of a theory, 
of making some of his generalizations too sweeping, when the need is for 
rigorous qualification. These generalizations are most abundant in Chapter 
VIII., which carries the title of the book itself. 

But what most concerns us here is the argument that the fostering of 
the class struggle is anti-social, and that stable progress is to come only 
by abandoning this conflict and by developing instead a community of 
social effort, among all classes. I can not say that either the truth of this 
contention or the manner of terminating this conflict is sufficiently demon. 
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strated. Certainly the abuses of the class-struggle theory are the shame 
and disgrace of the radical movement. The excesses practised in the name 
of that theory have done irreparable harm to the cause of labor and social 
justice. But all this admitted, there is still the class struggle; and it refuses 
to be exorcised or suppressed. 

What happens throughout modern society is the clash of two separate 
struggles. They overlap each other; at times they interfuse with each other; 
but they are, at the center, separate and distinct. There is, of course, 
the effort of the intelligently minded public, as a whole, to solve the problem 
of existence. But it is a vague, diffused and vacillating effort, ever chang- 
ing its modes and seeking new and often contradictory objectives. The 
other—the more specific and intensive struggle—is that which is waged 
at the point of production between the wage earners and the capitalists. 
It has to do with the wages, hours and conditions of employment. Among 
its phenomena are strikes, boycotts, blacklists and injunctions. It is a con- 
flict which is steadily maintained, for at all times the issue is somewhere 
acute, and even the times of truce are but periods of preparation for new 
struggles. This is a class conflict, and every trade union is a participant. 
There is small indication that under private ownership of industry this 
struggle can in any degree be relaxed. New modes of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, state interference, efforts of third parties toward the fostering of 
industrial goodwill, may serve to allay its bitterness. But until employer 
and employed can be brought to see eye to eye what is each man’s due, 
the hope of ending this conflict seems rather utopian. 

What can be done, of course, is to lift this struggle to a higher plane; 
to give it more civilized standards and rules of warfare; to bring the demands 
of the exploited class into greater accord with the common interests of man- 
kind and thus to bring to the support of this exploited class larger and ever 
larger sections of the general public. And therefore, though there are assump- 
tions and proposals in this book with which, in my present understanding 
of the social conflict, I am unable to agree, I welcome it as a work of striking 
import and value. It points to a better way towards an end which all socially 
minded persons desire; and if that way is not wholly practicable, there is 
still much in the message that, if followed out, can not but hasten the wished 
for consummation. The class struggle theory, as it has been disseminated 
of late years, is a reversion to savagery. This book is an exposure of, and a 
protest against, the abuses of that theory and the excesses that have followed. 

The party Socialists, usually so ready to take up the challenge of a 
critic, have studiously avoided discussing this book. If any of the editors, 
reviewers or high priests of the party have read it, the fact has not been 
divulged. The accepted policy appears to be to t eat the book as though it 
did not exist. Evidently it is considered a dangerous book—a book that 
can not with safety be intrusted to the rank and file. Ludicrous as is this 
spectacle of suppression by persons who are themselves perpetually shouting 
about alleged instances of suppression on the part of others, there is ample 
reason why they should do just this thing. For the book is one which, if 
read, can not but persuade a good many Ephraims now wedded to their 
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idols to examine those idols more critically for proofs of their genuineness- 
In other words, it is a book highly adapted to the purpose of making men 
retest there dogmas in the light of realities. It is a thoughtful book, and a 
sincere book; and among persons concerned with the social welfare it ought 
to find a large circle of readers. 


D. H. Ropsins, 
1900 Benson Ave., 
Brook yn, N. Y., 
Mr. CHESTER WRIGHT, October 24, 1922. 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
Ninth Street and Mass. Ave., 
WasxincrTon, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wricut: A few months ago I discussed with W. E. Walling, ‘““The 
Social Interpretation of History,”” by Maurice William. In the main, Walling agrees 
with the author. He thought well of the book and said that he would review it for the 
FEDERATIONIST. I told this to the author, Mr. William, who was glad to hear it. 

However, quite sometime passed, and Walling having been busy on anew book 
which he had hoped to complete before sailing for Europe, last month, and set aside 
among other things the review of the book. In the meantime Mr. William had received 
somewhat of a complimentary letter from W. G. Ghent on his book. 

When I saw Walling in New York on the day he sailed for Europe I mentioned 
Ghent’s letter to William, and Walling told me that you“were also interested in Ghent’s 
literary work and he had no doubt that if Ghent offered to review the book for the 
FEDERATIONIST, you would give the review due consideration. I am, therefore, enclosing 


Ghent’s review. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip H. Rossins. 





THE CLOSED SHOP 

The Don Quixote who attempts to enter into oral combat with the wind- 
mills of propaganda that are grinding for capitalistic gain of the so-called 
open shop variety needs Dr. Lamar T. Beman’s handbook on The Closed 
Shop to prepare him for the contradictions and the maledictions that are 
confusing the issue and making calm reasoning about the principles and prac- 
tices of collective bargaining difficult. 

Definitions are necessary to avoid confusion in discussions of our complex 
industrial problems. Dr. Beman gives excellent coaching on terminology. 
The differentiations in the terms closed shop, open shop, closed union shop, 
open union shop, closed non-union shop, and open non-union shop must be 
understood by every debater, and it is for the debater especially that this 
compilation exists. A comprehensive and exhaustive outline of the arguments 
for and against the ‘‘closed shop” constitute the principal contribution of the 
book. Any student, whether dispassionate or oratorically inclined, can there- 
fore have all the facts and arguments of each side of the industrial dispute 
before him and can reach his own conclusions. 


The case for the union shop is ably presented; the same careful presenta- 
tion is made for the negative side. The advice “Know Thyself,” is one rea- 
son for reading the book, another reason is “‘See Yourself As Others See You.” 
From both aspects, Dr. Beman has made a valuable contribution to a better 
understanding of those phases of collective bargaining, which are at present the 
subject of so much controversy. 
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A DEBATE HANDBOOK 


Under the title, “The Closed Union Shop Is Justifiable,”” Edison L. Bowers 
and Alfred G. Buehler, Tiffin, Ohio, have published for the benefit of other de- 
baters the papers which they used in a debate tour of 2,000 miles through 
the middle west, in which they lost in not a single conflict. 

On their tour they represented Heidelberg University of Tiffin. 

It will be remembered that during the winter of 1921-22, the question of 
the union or non-union shop was debated by college and high school teams 
throughout the country. Whether the question will be as popular this year in 
debating circles remains to be seen; but undoubtedly it will be the subject 
of a great many oratorical encounters. 

Mr. Bowers and Mr. Buehler explain in a foreward that they have care- 
fully selected for use in their debating only “those arguments recognized 
as valid by all candid students of the labor problem.” 

In an appendix they have presented a bibliography which, while subject 
to change and improvement, is nevertheless excellent for debating purposes. 

As an example of their work it may be interesting to quote the following 
list of six questions, which they declared “opponents of labor unions find 
difficult or impossible to answer:” 

1. If the membership of American labor unions has been restricted by the various 
methods which their opponents declare, why is it that from 1881 to 1921 the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor increased from 40,000 to 4,000,000, or 
muftiplied itself 98 times, an increase of 9,800 per cent? 

2. How is effective collective bargaining possible unless the workers are organized 
into strong, permanent unions? The same question applies to arbitration, media- 
tion and conciliation. 

3. If labor unions should be destroyed because they have made mistakes, why 
should not also corporations, governments, and all institutions be destroyed which 
have made mistakes? 

4. What better or more effective means is there than the labor unions for industrial 
democracy? Unless some better method is reached to secure justice in industry the 
labor unions must be upheld. 

5. As long as a labor union is of the open union type, how is the charge of monopoly 
possible? Is any organization which is constantly inviting its competitors to join, 
as the members of labor unions invite outsiders to‘join, a monopoly? 

6. If the open shop is so desirable and successful, why is it that from 1881 to 
1922 the membership of American labor unions increased from 40,000 to 5,000,000? 


Any debating team which contemplates an eucounter on the question of 
the union shop versus the non-union or anti-union shop will do well to consult 
the material presented by Mr. Bowers and Mr. Buehler. It took them to 
victory. 

What it means to have gone through a season of debates on this question 
without a single defeat will be thoroughly appreciated by those who know how 
energetic various organizations of employers were during the entire season in 
furnishing college and high school teams with material in support of their anti- 
union contentions. 

The book may be had from Bowers and Buehler, Tiffin, Ohio, a single copy 
being 40 cents, prepaid, with lower rates on larger quantities. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


HETHER members of congress have 
returned to Washington chastened 
by the recent elections or in a re- 

vengeful mood will have to be determined 
as the session progresses. It is certain, 
however, that the administration has re- 
fused to read the hand-writing on the wall 
and is determined to push through legisla- 
tion that has been repudiated by the voters. 
During the campaign leading representatives 
of the administration, even some of the 
members of the cabinet, declared in favor of 
abolishing the Railroad Labor Board. Ap- 
parently this was a vote-catching proposal, 
as one of the first movements of the Presi- 
dent was to call in Senator Cummins and 
demand that teeth be put into the act creat- 
ing the Railroad Labor Board, as well as to 
reconstruct its membership. The teeth are 
to be incorporated in the law by giving power 
to the Railroad Labor Board to enforce its 
decisions with all the power of the govern- 
ment to enforce them. Railroad employes 
who seek an adequate wage upon which to 
support themselves and dependents will 
be sent to jail if they should refuse to ac- 
cept decisions of the board. 

Although the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibits involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, railroad employes, if the plan is suc 
cessful, will have to work against their will 
or go to jail if the Railroad Labor Board so 
decides. The proposal that only representa- 
tives of the public shall comprise the board 
evidently means that the Spencer Bill 
(S. 3389) will be the measure advocated. 
This provides that three judges shall be ap- 
pointed to determine wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment. They can meet 
anywhere in the United States at will or by 
direction of the President. Such a law would 
not benefit but would be the cause of con- 
tinuing strife between railroad officials and 
employes. But it may be that such legisla- 
tion is advocated in a spirit of revenge for 
the failure of the wage earners to support 
reactionary candidates for congress. 

Among the subjects for reactionary legis- 
lation that the people refused to approve 
but which it is proposed sooner or later to 
cram down the throats of the people are: 


Compulsory labor. 
Ship subsidy. 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill and the Kellogg Alien 


Bill, which are intended to take away the police 
power of the states and place it under the jurisdic- 
tion of federal courts in the case of riots. 
Opening of the Immigration law in order to flood 
the labor market with hordes of foreigners. 
Reorganization of governmental departments. 
Coolie labor for Hawaii. 
Sales tax. 


These subjects are not mentioned in the 
order of their importance but as being of 
most vital interest to Labor and the people. 


Ship Subsidy 


One of the arguments given why the ship 
subsidy should be granted is that it would 
make up the loss caused by the stoppage of 
the sale of liquor on American vessels. The 
United American Line transferred two of its 
ships from the American flag to the Panama 
flag because a number of passengers had can- 
celled their reservations for the reason that 
liquor could not be sold on them while sail- 
ing under the American flag. Just why there 
is so much pressure being brought to pass the 
ship subsidy bill can not be defended. Un- 
doubtedly there is great opposition to such 
legislation and it is doubtful if it will be 
passed. It is generally understood that if the 
bill becomes a law the ships owned by the 
United States Shipping Board will be sold 
for a song as other ships have been sold. 
Quite a lot of conjecture resulted from the 
selling of a ship for $1,900 and which later 
burned at the dock in Alexandria, Va. The 
loss announced was $25,000. Even after this 
less was sustained one hundred men were 
put to work dismantling the ship of its 
machinery which suffered practically no 
damage and was very valuable. Acsording 
to members of congress who have arrived 
in Washington the ship subsidy will have 
little chance of passing. 


Immigration 


Persistent propaganda has been sent 
broadcast in favor of opening the doors to 
greater immigration. It comes from all 
directions, but mostly from New York, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, where the financial 
interests have added their influence to open- 
ing the immigration question. The National 
City Bank of New York states: 

It would be premature to say that the downward 


readjustment of wages has come to an end; it will 
not come to an end until the fairly balanced state of 
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compensation exists throughout all industry, . in- 
cluding agriculture, but it has been halted by the 
revival of industry and the Immigration Law. 


Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is 
anxious that the immigration laws be 
changed so that hordes of immigrants can 
enter the land. Mr. J. M. Larkin, assistant 
to the president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, in an address in Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 10, declared the present 3 per cent 
immigration law will “work a hardship on 
large employers” unless its provisions are 
materially changed. He also advocated the 
psychological test as does the ‘“‘Jron Age’ 
and others interested in changing the im- 
migration laws to the injury of American 
labor. Much stress also has been laid on the 
necessity of examining immigrants before 
they leave their native land. This has been 
attempted and created so much opposition 
that it was stopped. Two years ago a bill 
was reported in the House favoring the 
restriction of immigration to two years. 
This was changed to one year. In con- 
ference the Senate 3 per cent bill was agreed 
to and this’ was approved by both houses 
and signed by the President. It was the best 
that could be obtained by Labor although 
not satisfactory. The 3 per cent law does not 
expire until June 3, 1924. There will be 
sufficient time in the Sixty-eighth Congress 
to consider changes in the 3 per cent law. 
Labor, however, contends that any attempt 
to change the 3 per cent law at the present 
time has for its purpose consideration of the 
entire immigration question in the hope 
that the gates will be opened to practically 
unrestricted immigration. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 


The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill for the pro- 
tection of alleged criminals from mobs and 
the Kellogg Bill for the protection of aliens 
have a similar purpose. The Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill provides that whenever a state after 
making an investigation does not find suffi- 
cient evidence to prosecute those engaged in 
riots that the federal courts can sssume juris- 
diction. While this bill is ostensibly for the 
protection of the black man and the Kellogg 
Bill uses aliens as a subterfuge the main idea 
behind such legislation is to give the federal 
courts jurisdiction over industrial disputes 
that are entirely within the police power of 
the states. 
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Section 3 of the Kellogg Bill provides that 
any act committed against any alien which 
constitutes a crime under the laws of any 
state also would be regarded as a crime 
against the federal government as such. 
The president would be then authorized to 
use United States marshals and, if neces- 
sary, the army and navy to enforce the deci- 
sions of the federal courts in strictly state 
cases. While Labor does not oppose laws to 
prevent lynching or for the protection of 
aliens it does insist that the people are op- 
posed to the federal courts being given 
jurisdiction that would interfere with the 
police powers of the various states. 


Departmental Reorganization 


The President has announced that he de- 
sires the short session to consider the bill 
providing for the reorganization of govern- 
mental departments. Until this bill has been 
presented it will not. be known whether the 
original intention of scrapping or weakening 
the Department of Labor will be carried out. 
The bill has been drawn by Mr. Walter F. 
Brown. It had not been, so far as is known, 
submitted to the Joint Committee on Re- 
organization. It is known, however, that 
there is much opposition in the committee 
to some of the phases of the reorganization 
plan. Labor will oppose any change in the 
Department of Labor that will weaken it or 
amalgamate it with any other department. 


Conscription 


Conscription has become an important 
question to be considered. Representative 
Johnson, of South Dakota, introduced a 
joiut resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States as 
follows: 


That in the event of a declaration of war by the 
United States of America against any foreign gov- 
ernment or other common enemy the Congress shall 
provide for the conscription of every citizen and of 
all money, industries, and property of whatsoever 
nature necessary to the prosecution thereof and shall 
limit the profits for the use of such moneys, indus- 
tries and property. 

It is not believed that the bill will find 
much support as written. Neither is it be- 
lieved that the intention is to go further 
than to secure the conscription of Labor. 
Representatives of certain organizations are 
testing sentiment among the wage-earners 

















on the question of conscription. It is hinted 
that the desire of those behind the amend- 
ment is to secure legislation that will con- 
script wage-earners in peace times as well as 
in war times. It is a bill that should be 
closely watched. 


Coolie Labor For Hawaii 


The agitation for the importation of 
50,000 Chinese coolies into Hawaii is not 
being carried on with the enthusiasm of the 
past, but the sugar planters have not given 
up hope of inducing congress to pass a law 
containing such provisions. Congress has 
been very good to Hawaii according to the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. It says that ‘‘the 
tariff rate of $1.76 per hundred pounds on 
Cuban sugar will give the Hawaii planta- 
tions protection at the rate of $17,500,000 
a year on a basis of an annual production of 
500,000 tons of sugar.”” The new rate is an 
advance over the old regular tariff rate of 
$20 a ton. As the prospects are that the new 
tariff will be in force for three years the 
Star Bulletin says Hawaii will benefit by it 
to the amount of $52,500,000 during that 
period. The estimated sugar crop in Hawaii 
this year is 540,000 tons, and hopes are 
entertained for an increased production in 
both 1924 and 1925. The plea of the sugar 
planters that Hawaii ‘‘will go to the dogs”’ 
unless Chinese coolies are admitted under 
bond is not believed by the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, which, in its issue of September 28, 
1922, says: 

Annexation brought with it the abolition of con- 
tract labor but it has not ruined Hawaii. 
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The Advertiser than says that public senti- 
ment holds strong for the “introduction of a 
strong immigrant American population as 
the best and most profitable course to fol- 
low.”” The Hawaiian sugar planters will 
have to come forward with better arguments 
than they have so far to convince Congress 
that coolie debt labor is necessary for 
Hawaii. 

Sales Tax 

It is doubtful if Senator Smoot and those 
who are advocating the sales tax will press 
this legislation in the short session. The 
billionaire dinner which was to have been 
given Senator Smoot because of his advocacy 
of the sales tax created so much comment 
that nothing has been heard of it since. 
The abolishment of the excess profits taxes 
and the reduction of the surtaxes did not 
prove to be acceptable. Therefore, there are 
only a few people on the hill who believe 
that any further attempt will be made to 
transfer taxation from the well-to-do to those 
least able to bear it. 


Navy Yard Employes . 


Earnest effort should be made to secure 
the passage of the Hull Bill (H. R. 10967), 
which proposes to place all possible govern- 
ment work in government establishments. 
The discharge of additional employes in the 
navy yards came as a blow to many Washing- 
ton citizens. 

Ws. C. ROBERTS, 
Epwarp F. McGrapy, 
EpGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





A state grows in power as its citizens become enlightened.—Svorrs. 





The law of nations is founded upon reason and justice, and the rules of conduct 
governing individual relations between citizens or ‘subjects [of a civilized state are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations.—Grover Cleveland. 





All men are entitled to a hearing in the councils which decide upon the destiny of 
themselves and their children —Andrew Johnson. 





God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always ready to guard and 


defend it.—Daniel Webster. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 


Harry Jones.—We have 150 local unions with a 
total membership of 15,492. Fourteen deaths have 
occurred in our ranks, for which we have expended 
$4,800. We have 144 old-age and disability pen- 
sioners, to whom we have given benefits to the 
amount of $3,600. State cf employment is fair 
and is improving. 


Federal Employes 


Jas. Mc Keon.—We now h:ve 259 local unions 
with a total membership of 21,665, an increase 
during th: mont: of 402 members. A new local 
union was organized in Memphis, Tennessee. The 
state of empl yment is good and is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—We have seventy-six local 
unions with a total membership of 5,500. State of 
employment is fair and is improving. There is a 
cooperative union laundry in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and one is being established in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. An organizing campaign is being 
carried on in New York City by our local union there. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have a total membership 
of 13,687 in sixty-five local unions. Some sixty to 
seventy ships were brought out to bring coal from 
Great Britain, which is offset in a measure by 
Standard Oil Company laying up thirty tankers. 
han understand that other tankers have also been 
laid up. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a total 
membership of 364. Two deaths occurred, for which 
was xpended $400. State of employment is fair. 


Siderographers 


John A. Frew.—We have three local unions 
with a total membership of seventy-three. State of 
employment is good. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W.O. Murphy.—We have thirty-eight local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. Four deaths oc- 
curred in our organization, for which $4,000 was 
spent. State of employment is fair. We are now in 


conference with the management on a revision of . 


rules, in an attempt to better working conditions 
for the men. 


Upholsterers 


Wm. Kohn.—We have now sixty-six local unions 
with a total membership of 7,600, an increase during 
the month of 560 members. A new local union 
was formed in New York City. The state of em- 
ployment is very god. We are conducting an 
organizing campaign in Chicago. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 237 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. A new local union was 
organized at Olympia, Washington. Ten deaths 
occurred in our ranks, resulting in an expenditure 
of $1,450. State of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 

The Mo. P. and R. I. railroads have laid off 
workers. They are trying to organize company 
unions among their new men. Oil operators in this 
district have hired about eighty skilled and 250 
unskilled oil workers. Fourteen miles north of 
El Dorado a new oil field has opened up. The 
Central Labor Union introduced a resolution, urging 
each delegate to assist the label committee in its 
work. A culinary alliance has been organized at 
Smackover, fourteen miles north of El Dorado, a 
new town incorporated October 3. The El Dorado 
City Council passed an ordinace that cooks, waiters, 
bakers, and all others, handling food and drink 
should go to the city health physician for ex: mina- 
tion and a health certificate. The fee wa first 
placed at $5, but was reduced to $1 throxgh the 
efforts of a union man. Howev r, certificates are 
acceptable only from the city health physician, 
and a test case is going to be made to ascertain why a 
certificate from any other reputable doctor is not 
acceptable. 

Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

Agitation for the use of union made goods is 
carried on at all meetings and through our paper. 
The West-Nelson Manufacturing Company, al- 
though not employing union men, are using a label 
with the words “‘union label” on their overalls. 
The railroad workers lost only five men out of the 
1,800 who have been on strike. The Missouri 
Pacific railroad is organizing a company union, 
and the Bell Telephone Company has one. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro.—John C. Blair: 

Twenty union members of the crew f the 
steamer, City of Honolulu, who lost their clothes 
at sea when the ship took fire, are being rigged 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us 
are influenced by the messages re- 
ceived over the telephone, and yet 
few of us stop to think of the men 
and women, and the mechanisms, 
which help to make that daily ser- 


vice possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the 
work of handling calls, must con- 
stantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, 
in order that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of what 
it would buy before the war. This 


means that it costs, on the average, 
half ‘as much again to buy most of 
the things that are necessary for 
keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less 
than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the present 
purchasing power of the dollar, tele- 
phone service in the country as a 
whole is costing the subscriber less 
than it did in 1914. 


The Bell System generally has 
been able to meet higher commodity 
prices and increased wages by means 
of new economies in operation and 
the increased efficiency of loyal 


employees. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Philadelphia 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and Known all over the world. 


Pittsburgh 





Brunswick 











out in brand new outfits, as the result of financial 
assistance rendered by the Sailors’ Union and the 
Marine Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific. Since the unions were first organized 
it has been customary to give help to all union 
seafarers and many victims of ship wrecks in all 
oceans have been helped from the fund provided 
for such wrecks. The harbor commission has 
hired approximately 300 more employes. By 
organization and constant agitation conditions 
have been improved in water-front work. New work 
in the .il company has opened up. Weare starting 
a label league to promote the use of union made 
goods. 

Visalia.—F. D. Keese: 

Some of the hod carriers, building and common 
laborers have received an increase in wages of $1 
per day. The fruit canneries have laid off some 
workers. The prune packing house has hired fifty 
additional employes. Two new school buildings 
are under way. A new local union of hod carriers, 
building and common laborers has been organized. 
A new local union of carpenters also has bzen or- 
ganized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The steel workers at Pueblo have received an 
increase of fifteen per cent during the past month. 
Additional workers have been hired in the sugar 
factories. New work in the metal mines has opened 
up. The American Legion band has an agreement 
with the musicians’ union. We are boosting all 
union labels, shop cards and buttons. The federal 
injunction issued at Chicago in shopmen’s strike is 
not effective here. The citizens of Denver recently 
voted $6,000,000 school bond issue, which will 
give plenty of work to the building trades. We 
are making an effort to put over our political 
program, which will do away with the state rangers 
and the involuntary servitude features of the 
Colorado Industrial Law. Our Labor Day cele- 
bration was a huge success. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 
Some clothing stores here pay good wages, but 
conditions are bad. A new Child’s restaurant is 


being erected. We are agitating to promote the 
use of union made goods. 

Tampa.—tl,. B. Parrish: 

Additional workers have been tired in the 
building trades and in the cigar industry. We are 
continuously agitating to promote the use of union 
made goods. We printed in one of the daily papers 
an advertisement, listing the forty firms who par- 
ticipated in a campaign in the interest of union 
label merchandise. A central labor union was 
formed in Lakeland. 


IDAHO 


Moscow.—Frank Stevens: 

An $85,000 dormitory is being built at the 
University of Idaho. We are demanding the union 
label on all goods. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—Ben Hensley: 

No workers have been laid off. More carpenters 
have been put to work. A new bank building is 
under construction and a hard road is being laid. 
There are about thirty members in our union label 
league and we expect an increase. 

Herrin.—Erby S. Mann: 

At a mass meeting on October 1, of about 3,000 
labor men and women, a resolution was adopted 
for Attorney General Daugherty’s impeachment. 
The women’s union label leagu: was recentiy 
organized and a campaign has been started to 
educate the working class to demand nothing 
but union made goods. With the resumption of 
work at Mine B, employment is furnished for about 
400 miners. 

Pana—Chas. H. Pierson: 

About twenty employes have been laid off in 
the Pana green houses. A new local union of 
gardeners and florists has been organized, but we 
are having trouble with management. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

The Illinois Watch Company and the Sangamo 
Meter Company have laid off employes. Large 
street improvements are under way. Local unions 
are functioning individually and are making 


’ considerable progress in their respective crafts. 


The union label is being agitated by all local 
unions with spleadid results. The printers, bakers, 
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teamsters, meat cutters, moving picture operators 
and garment workers’ labels are being more_gen- 
erally demanded than ever before. The local mer- 
chants are always eager to advertise that they have 
union-labeled shoes on sale. The same is true with 
the hatters’ label, which may also be found in 
practically all men’s furnishing and clothing 
tores. Th* local union: of this city are eager 
to have the charter restored to the central body, 
in order that they may work collectively and 
harmoniously for the good of organized labor. 

West Frankfort.—O. Broshears 

A new local union of butchers and me t cutters 
has been organized. Conditions have improved 
among the butchers, meat cutters, cooks,waiters, 
and laundry workers to the extent that their 
wages have been doubled. The eight-hour workday 
is enforced in the cafes and hotels. We urge that 
all our members demand union made goods when 
purchasing. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—Henry Jones: 

Wages for skilled labor in the stone industry 
have been increased twenty to thirty per cent. 
The stone mills and quarries have hired more em- 
ployes and many have doubled their forces by adding 
night work, There is a building boom on. All 
crafts in the furniture factories have new agree- 
ments for a ear. An active campaign is being 
conducted to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

K okomo.—C.. E. Musselman: 

The Haynes auto factory has laid off workers. 
The moving picture operators and musicians have 
settled their strike with two of the theaters. Monthly 
visits are made to merchants, in an effort to have 
them handle union labeled goods. 

Newburgh.—Thos. Rowe: 

The teamsters have hired additional workers. 
The miners have won a victory and have now gone 
back. to work. Our label committee is meeting 
with great success in promoting the use of union 
made goods. 

Washington.—E. M. Whitehead: 

Our chief industries are railroad shop work and 
coal mining. The B. & O. shops are in line with 
the Jewell-Warfield agreement. The local union 
of firemen and oilers has been reorganized with 
150 members and is now functioning nicely. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The building trades are very busy and are 
advertising for bricklayers. The Rock Island 
Railroad is forming a company union, and unless a 
workman joins this organization he is not per- 
mitted to work for this road. It is urged upon all 
union members that when they are buying they 
demand union labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The refineries have hired additional workers. 
We are trying to organize a blue label league and 
more merchants are beginning to handle union 
made goods. Labor is showing its strength in this 
city and vicinity and stangling together politically. 





Look for the Dutch Boy 


For a good many 
ears, the Dutch Boy 
rade Mark has been 

a guarantee of High- 


est Quality. 
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LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—S. R. Lairig: 
The T. P. railway has formed a company union. 
A new local union of boot and shoe repairers 


been organized. 
MAINE 


Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

All plants are operating on full time. New 
road building is opening up. We are doing every- 
thing possible to create a demand for union made 
goods. The prospects for a revival of the building 
trades council look better every day. There is 
an unusual amount of construction work under 
way and it looks as though. the building trades 
will have plenty of employment this winter. The 
condition of organized labor is much better than that 
of the unorganized. The organizing campaign of 
the painters’ union has been very successful. 
The grain handlers, also the longshoremen, will 
be busy shortly. Reports indicate that the coming 
season will be the most prosperous enjoyed im 
years. 

Waterville —F. J. Wilson: 

The 250 employes in the shop and round nein 
of the Maine Central Railroad are on strike, and 
an injunction has been issued against them. We 
are working to promote the use of union made goods. 
a city firemen have twenty-four hours a week off 


duty. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


age AK Hamilton 
Satine came aa slight increase im 
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pay. The G. E. Company has hired additional 
employes. The Clarknit Underwear plant has 


started up. 
MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

The Haynes Ionia Auto Body Company has 
hired 200 additional workers. A special committee 
has been very successful in raising money for the 
striking s craftsmen. The Women’s Union Label 
League is doing effective work. The Traces and 
Labor Council cal!s the roll on labels at every meet- 
ing. 















Minneapolis —Albert Brown 
Som. rai'roa’s have hired additional workers 










Paving work is opering up. There are eight in- 
junctions in eflect here. The Great Northern 
Rai'roa?’ and the C. B. & Q. have formei company 
unions. It is urged that a!) organized labor Ccemand 
nore but union made goo’s when purchasing 
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More stores are 
than heretofore 
Minnea >olis—Maynard Peterson: 
After a non-union shop fight, which lasted twenty- 
‘one months, the Milk Wagon Drivers’ and Dairy 
Employes’ Union, Local. 471, gained a clean-cut 
victory. They have secure’ better working con- 
ditions, have maintained their wage sca’es, obtained 
agreements covering all emp’oyes of the miik in 
dustry and they row have about 600 members, 
which is 200 more than they have had at any time 
before. Duriug this non-urion shop fight, five 
companies were compelled to go out of business 
The non-union shop craze has spent itself now 
and it is quite easy for the members of organized 
labor to adhere to the princip'es of trade unionism. 
The waitresses’ union was brought into existeace 
and a new organization was formed for the colored 
waiters. Every labor organization is rapidly getting 
back on its feet again. The advocates of Fosterism 
are very active here, especially among the striking 
shop men, but those organizations that are infested 
with the Reds are unable to get near the employers, 
and do not benefit at all the poor fellows who 
have not yet got wise to this communist gang 
A permanent organization has been formed called 
the Minnesota Trades Union Liberty League for 
the Modification of the Volstead Act. This organiza- 
tion prdmises to assume larger proportions and will 
eventually branch out into the eritire state 


MISSOURI 
Macon.—F. T. Hall: 





andling union labeled products 




































have been laid off. A coal company here has hired 
additional men. A union label league has been 
organized and a great drive is being made to in- 
crease the demand for union made goods. 


Some painters, decorators and paperhangers . 





NEW JERSEY 


Dover.—Wm. O. Beck: 

Through the efforts of organized labor, the 
foundry employes of the Richardson and Boynton 
Stove Works have secured a two and one-half per 
cent increase in wages. Additional employes have 
been hired by this company. Everything possible 
is being done to have our members demand none but 
union labeled goods when buying. 

Whippany.—Aaron B. Losey: 

Work is ver’ plentiful in nearly all lines. All 
the men in the building trades are busy. The 
factories are opening up and are takiag on men. 
Employment is steady. The unorganized workers 
do not get nearly as good wages as the organized 
workers. It is urged that all organized laborers 
demand union made goods when buying. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—Joseph B. Nelligar: 

Condition have im rovei- generally in the 
building trades. All establishments are taking on 
additional workers; there is a general increase in 
all lines. There is a demand for products bearing 
the union label. 

New Rochelle -—Edw. P. Potter: 

All estab|ishments have hired additional workers. 
New ~vork has opened up in the building trades. 
One of our chief industries is the building of homes 
and schoo's. A new hospital is being erected. 
There is a demand for union labeled goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville. —O. R. Jarrett: 

Quite a few additional employes have been 
added to the forces of the furniture trade. One 
factory hired about 250 workers. New work has 
opeued up in the Felspire Company which makes 
building blocks. There is much work here and 
there are many men to do the work. Among the 
common laborers there is considerable idleness. 

Greensbora.—C. B. Horeycutt: 

The Vick Chemica! Company has hired about 
200 additional employes. One cigar factory has 
started new work. The central labor union has 
put on a cooperative campaign which is increasing 
the interst in and building up our central body. 

Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 

The Broadfoot Iron Works has hired about 100 
additional employes. There is a limited amount 
of building going on. The fisheries have started up. 
We are promoting the use of union made goods 
through the Union Labor Record and through cer- 
tain individuals in the local unions. The Atlantic 
Coast Line has organized a company union of 
the men who took the place of their old employes 
during the strike. 
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OHIO 


Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

The The First National Bank Building, thirteen stories 
high, is being erected. The railroad strikers are 
standing solid. The tobacco workers have created 
an interest in the union label. Union labeled cloth- 
ing of all kinds may be purchased here. 

Chillicothe —Henry E. Oberting: 

The B. & O. shops are operating full force. A 
rubber plant has c'osed down. Our union label 
committee is doing good work. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

About 150 workers have been hired in the sugar 
plant. New work has opened up in the sugar plant. 
New street work has started. Three committees 
are now working to promote the use of union-made 
goods as the result of a rigid campaign. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The molders have received an increase in the 
daily rate in a few foundries. In connection with 
the work for union made goods we have a poster 
advertisement campaign that is starting to show 
good results. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

There has been a ten per cent increase in the 
silk mills. We have a label committee and we 
are demanding the union made goods. The firemen 
and oilers have been reorganized. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Fifty-eight additional policemen have been 
employed by the city. Considerable road building 
is starting up. There are over 700 unions in the 
state. The union members are taking much interest 
in the election. A union man, J. C. Walton, will 
probably. be elected governor, even though moneyed 
interests are fighting him. Literature urging the 
use of union labeled goods is being sent out in all 
mail. Local unions of teamsters have been or- 
ganized at Bokoshe and Sapulpa. 

Ponca City.—O. B. Yeaman: ~ 

The Marland refinery has hired twelve ad- 
ditional workers. Some residences and stores are 
being built. We insist on the handling of union 
labeled goods by our merchants. 

Tulsa.—Ben James: 

The Cosden Oil Company has laid off about fifty 
workers. New work on the city water main has 
been let to contractors. General work is being 
performed by the women’s union label league 
to promote the use of union made goods. The 
shoe shiners and porters’ organization has been 
revived. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Punxsulawney.—William A. Myers: 

All the shop crafts are back on the job; also 
the mine workers. The men are elated over their 
victory in the recent strikes. Some glass bottle 
blowers have been put on and the Punxsutawney 
Furnace has also hired additional help. There is 
going to be a boom in the building industry. The 
local newspapers are pretty fair to labor. The 
label league is active and there is a demand for 
union labeled goods. A new local union of stationary 
firemen and oilers has been organized. 
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og a H. Warfield: 

There a big call for union carpenters here. 
The Hyde Murphy Company has hired additional 
employes and they pay time and a half for overtime. 


TENNESSEE. 


Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

Four or five new buildings are being constructed, 
Conditions generally are getting better. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

The conditions in the building trades are im- 
proving. We are boosting the use of union made 
goods and we have several stores that are handling 
all kinds of union labeled products. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—Caleb C. Smith: 

A new local union of ice workers was organized 
with fifty members and they have secured improve- 
ments in wages, hours, etc. Conditions have 
improved among the barbers, the cooks and waiters’ 
organizations. An injunction has been applied for 
against the cooks and waiters. Public sentiment 
is with labor here. Organized workers are demanding 
the union label. Some oil workers have been laid off. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The strikers of the rairoad shop crafts ‘are 
holding daily meetings at Carpenters’ Hall and 
are standing firm. There is an insistent demand 
for union made products by union members. Our 
committee is furnishing dealers with union label 
literature. A new local union of retail clerks has 
recently been organized. 

Houston.—L. M. Andler: 

In the theaters a ten per cent increase has been 
secured by the operators, stage employes and 
musicians, Additional workers have been hired 
in all the building trades. The Ford plant has 
closed down. 

Mart.—Jno. J. Sansom: 

Company unions of strike breakers have been 
formed in the striking shopmen’s places. No new 
work has opened up. The Daugherty injunction 
applies in this vicinity. 

Port Arthur —L. M. Johnson: 

There have been improvements in the working 
hours at the refineries. The Gulf Refining ere 
has hired additional men. New street 
work has started. It is urged thet ull union wae 
demand the union label when buying. A local 
union of machinists has been reinstated. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

A few building contractors have hired additional 
workers. A million dollars is being spent in the 
erection of new school buildings. There is con- 
tinuous agitation for the use of union-made pro- 
ducts. The I. & G. N., S. P., M. K. & T., oa 
the S. A. & U. G. railroads have organized com- 
pany unions to take the place of the bona fide 
trade unions whose members are on strike. 


VERMONT 


Barre.—Wm. H. Eager: 

There is much non-union shop propaganda here 
but we feel sure that this proposition will be de- 
feated. Out of 1,700 men, only twelve have proved 
themselves disloyal to the union and this, we 
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think, is a pretty poor showing for the non-union 
shop. Conditions have improved somewhat in the 
granite industry. The Martinson Estate Company, 
the Lyon Granite Company, the U. Aja Granite 
Company (of. Monteplier), have made agreements 
with the granite cutters’ union. 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.—Geo. Eaglehill: 

A newspaper is about to be launched here with 
the assistance of union labor and the farmers. 
The bakers are conducting an active campaign 
against non-union bread with very promising results. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

Work is increasing. Every carpenter in town is 
busy. The coal mines at Pilot started operation 
September 15. We are having a jurisdictional 
dispute with the Brower Lumber Company. We 
are continually asking for union labeled goods and 
rg > a with success in promoting the demand 
or them. 
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Rock Springs.—Perry W. Karg: 

The mimes are working from two to four days 
per week and more men have been hired. The 
mines have union agreements. 

Sheridan,—James Brumell: 

The Peabody Coal Company has an agreement 
with the union. A new local union of firemen and 
oilers has been organized. 

CANADA 


Moose Jaw.—John S. Clark: 

Additional workers have been hired by the 
C. P. R. The mill employes have received a reduc- 
tion in wages of five cents an hour; railway employes’ 
wages were reduced; and the members of the 
Typographical Union are receiving only $44, a 
decrease of $3 a week. 

PORTO RICO 

Cabo Rojo.—Louis Irizarry Segarra: 

Working conditions are very bad. There is un- 
employment and low wages in all trades. New 
local unions of carpenters and tailors have been 
organized. 
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EPOCH MARKING IMPROVEMENTS 


TH interpole construction of electric motors now 
general:y copied and approved by all electrical 
manuf.cturers was invented, developed and first 
manufactured by this com vs ny. 

BALL BEARI electric moters were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company, What 
other improvements in motor desiga during the 
past twenty years compare with these two 
achievements? 


A.C. or D. C. Motors—% to 1,000 H. P. 


_ ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales offices in principal cities 
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All Spent or “All There”? 


When your vitality is at low ebb and you feel 
signs of “slipping,” eat 


Fleischmann’s 
Yeast 


The corrective food that both aids digestion 
and elimination. It contains all the natural 
food elements that help the body perform 
its very necessary work of throwing off 
waste and building up the living cells. 


The result is that feeling of general well- 
being. The blood courses through your 
veins. You are full of fire and vigor—‘“all 
there.” 


Get it from your grocer. 


The Fleischmann Company 
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The “STRATFORD” 





Two Reasons Why 
Brunswick Phonographs Excel 


The Brunswick Ultona 
The Brunswick Ultona all-record reproducer and Balanced Tone 
Arm, which plays all records as they should be played. No 
attachments. With just a turn of the hand the proper playing 
point is presented to the record. 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


The Oval all-wood Tone Amplifier is made of moulded holly- 
wood, carefully selected, and of extremely fine grain. The 
clearness of the wood is an important factor in producing the 
sweet, mellow tone of the Brunswick. 


Only in Brunswick Phonographs will you find these two great im- 
provements. Ask your nearest Brunswick Dealer to demonstrate 
a Brunswick for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS ESTABLISHED 1845 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 









PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 
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Conservation can be practised by following the wise plan of giving necessary things,’ 
therefore, let your slogan be— 


“BUY HIM AN ATKINS SAW FOR CHRISTMAS” 
cee ~~ FC, ATKINS & COMPANY, Inc. =#===5= 


Home Office and Factors INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadan Factory HAMILTON. ONTARIO Madune Kafe Factory LANCASTER. N. Y 


ee eee en: . 
| SYDNEY.N.S.@ 


. SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOUS VANCOUVER, B.C PARIS, FRANCE 
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have you ever realized 
that you have CREDIT 


that, if you KNOW 
you’re honest—and 
you CAN keep a 
promise to us, you 
CAN Buy ON 
PAYMENTS from 
Menter. 


CLOTHES 


for your FAMILY priced RIGHT 


Styled in the NEWEST ideas. Tailored so 
as to guarantee absolute satisfaction. Come 
and compare OURS with any other Clothes 
you’ve seen elsewhere. 


USE YOUR CREDIT with 


©M New York, N. Y. 449-Ljr-22 


MENTER 


41 Good Stores in 40 Cities 
45 West 14th St. 
226 West 125th St. Upstairs 
435 Fulton St., Brooklyn. Upstairs 
853 Broad St. NEWARK 


BUY ON PAYMENTS 
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Give Your Saw Good Care and It 
Mill Give Good Work 


O SAW, not even the best, can 
do the right kind of work unless 
it is properly filed and set. 


The setting of saws by hand requires 
years of practice. To insure that 
Disston Saws are properly reset, so as 
to give continued satisfaction to their 
owners, we invented and perfected the 
Triumph Saw-Set. This saw-set has 
two plungers, one holding the saw-set 
securely in position against the saw, 
while the other sets the teeth. With 
this saw-set results can be secured 
practically equal to the hand setting 


given Disston Saws by experts at the 
Disston factory. 


The D-3 Filing Guide insures uni- 
formity of filing throughout the saw. It 
makes it possible for the inexperienced 
man to sharpena saw correctly. Using 
a 5% inch Disston slim taper file with 
this filing guide gives the best results. 


A complete, illustrated description of 
the proper methods of filing and setting 
saws is contained in the Disston Saw, 


Tool, and File Book. Write to Desk 


3 for your free copy. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 
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Blue=jay sop.’ Pain Iratentl 


The simplest way to end a corn is Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. Made in two forms—a colorless, clear 
liquid (one drop does it!) and in thin plasters. Use whichever form you 
prefer, plasters or the liquid—the action is the same. Safe, gentle. Made in 
a world-famed laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: 


Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 2, for valuable book, 
“Correct Care of the Feet’’ 























AMERICAN 


Dyvewoop COMPANY 





fin Enviable 
Record of Satisfactory Results 
belongs to dyestuffs bearing the name 
American Dyewood Company. They are 
made in a full line of Natural and Artificial 
colors to meet every requirement. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO. 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—HAMILTON ONT. 
WORKS AT CHESTER, PA. 














Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory 


Look out! here comes the frost chap! 


OME MOTHERS ‘“‘wish- 

there-was-a-law’’ to keep chil- 
dren from getting dirty when raw 
winter winds begin to blow! 


Chapped hands and faces—how 
cruelly they hurt! They often re- 
sult from the extraction of the nat- 
ural oil from the skin by harsh soap. 


Here is one effective way to 
guard against this possibility. 


Let your children wash in Ivory 
Soap and warm water—not hot— 
a dozen times a day if need be. 
Only be sure they dry the skin tho- 
roughly. 


Ivory lather, you see, is mild and 
gentle, and it rinses off easily and 
completely, leaving the skin clean 
and smooth and weather-proof. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Your own face and hands, too. 
After Summer’s pleasant warmth, 
they must get used to Winter’s keen 
blasts. Though your skin be as fine 
as a baby’s, Ivory will help to pro- 
tect it against Winter’s harshness 
and keep it healthy and soft. 


Husbands like Ivory, especially. 
Men don’t enjoy deep-sea diving 
for soap in a bathtub—Ivory Soap 
floats! 

Wouldn’t you like to have, in 
one soap, all seven of the desirable 
qualities and properties a fine soap 
may have—purity, mildness, white- 
ness, fragrance, abundant lather, 
easy rinsing, and ‘“‘it floats’’? 

Of course you would! 
Ivory gives you every one. 

Procter & GAMBLE 


And 


IVORY SOAP 99%% PURE 


IT FLOATS 





e 




















Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





Is 
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Are You Fond of Delicious Salads? 


A delicious salad dressing is the most important relish to an 
appetizing salad. 

Mazola is now being used in the leading hotels, clubs and homes 
in America, in preference even to imported olive oil. 

Mazola costs only about half that of olive oil, and as it keeps 
indefinitely, it can be used to the very last drop. 
Mixes perfectly with all your other salad 
ingredients, and blends thoroughly with the « 
spices and condiments of your dressing. 

Go to your grocer today and get acan of | 
Mazola. More economical in half-gallon and 
gallon cans. 

FREE 
Beautifully illustrated sixty-four page Cook Book. Write & 
to Corn Products Refining Company, Dept. A, Argo, Illinois. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 





























THE VILTER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
, oo 2 


BUILDERS OF 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 
Corliss and Poppet Valve Engines 
Special Machinery 
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DwicHT P. RoBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
New Yor«kK 


CHICAGO YOUNGSTOWN DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 








Waking Up the Public to Giving 


ainter a Square D 
Hl. A. METZ & CO., INC. (Me Nis ofthe Brie “roher advertlne 
a ec weignt o e Srein 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, ph ny EO respest } a 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals good, honest varnish, enamel, and pata, 
122 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 














THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


Offers its facilities and service to those wishing to establish 
special Thrift Accounts. 

We undertake banking service by mail which warrants the 
medium of transacting business with a National Bank whose 
resources are in excess of $200,000,000. Correspondence will 
receive the personal attention of our officials. 

Interest paid on Thrift Accounts at attractive rates and 
compounded semi-annually. 


We invite your correspondence 


MAIN OFFICE - - - - 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Good Investment 
Must Offer 


1—Safety of Capital 2—Regular Dividends 
3—Marketability 


The securities of soundly managed and long 
established public utility companies contain 
these fundamental elements of a good invest- 
ment. No business is more enduring than that 
of serving communities with electric light, 
power and gas. 


The constant demand and increasing uses for these 
services have created a steadily growing volume of busi- 
ness. In most cases the Companies operate without 
competition; they serve their respective communities 
with necessities which are vital to their present pros- 
perity and future growth. 


Our investment list contains securities of high grade 
public utility companies, yielding 534% to 734%. Quar- 
terly dividends are paid regularly which are exempt 
from the normal Federal Income Tax. 


Shares may be bought 
for cash or by easy payments 
Ask for further particulars 


Utility Securities Company 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


=| 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the foliowing 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 


the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <=> 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the * 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SgEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fouvrta—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—Thai it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
By effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
J souvenir publication of any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


FOR THE YEAR, 1921 


® Shae ® 


OIL AND REFINERIES 





Barrels of Oil Produced < ; ; é 4 ‘ ‘ . . . . 11,565,993 
Number of Oil Wells Owned a é y eo ee a 3,807 
Daily Refining Capacity (Barrels of Crude oil) ; . = ange 27,500 
Oil Storage Capacity in Barrels . ee ee 6,558,000 
Number of Tank Cars Owned and Leased — St 2,271 
Number of Distributing Stations (Excluding Foreign Countries) ; . . 321 
F NATURAL GAS 
Gas Sold in Cubic Feet . ; i - ; oo OR ee hig he . 36,133,082,000 
Number of Gas Wells Owned . é 3 . ‘ 3 e P . P 2,107 
Milts of Gas Mains Owned : ‘ " ‘ pa” So 7 5,564 
Casinghead Gasoline Produced (Gallons * - ‘ . ‘ mm < ; 4,252,986 
Population Served . . ; ; . Sg eS ; 1,500,000 
ARTIFICIAL GAS 
Sales in Cubic Feet SOR SE Oli 3 eee 
Twenty-four Hour Capacity i inCubicFeet . . . . p33 KO 23,568,000 
Number of Customers . . : ; eee Se ein aA 112,426 
Miles of Mains on 3-inch basis. _ ‘ ; % é ns : ; 1,794 
I a RC Sip ce Oe oe aoa 1,100,000 
ELECTRIC PROPERTIES 
Kilowatt-hours Sold ; ‘ ; ‘ . - ‘ a $ ° - 647,751,497 
Kilowatts Installed Capacity. ‘ Ser ‘ “2 Shoe? ge Sat a 387,260 
Kilowatts Connected Load >t . ‘ Pe ty gh al ae eee 627,794 
Number of Customers . oo one 0 ree ae pate ee 231,114 
Population Served . : , : , ‘ , Se ape he ee 5 1,450,000 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
Number of Passengers Carried . : ; oS EE ae 95,274,280 
Miles of Track, ‘ 4 ; a : 4 ‘ ‘ Fs ¢ : 308 
Number of Cars Owned ‘ = : ‘ . aE . ; . i 725 
OY ee ee ee A See 600,000 
EARNINGS 


Earnings from utility properties alone in 1921 increased 50.8 per cent to $6,918,741 
which was sufficient to pay an Beevice Deere renee ae tat came within a 
few thousand dollars of meeting preferred stock dividend requirements. Adding $6,543,029, 
crmned EGET apHNeRTEN there was a balance for the common stock equivaleni to $13.04 
a 


AN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


’t it strike you that a company, having such strength as the above facts indicate, 
is a good one in which to invest your money? 

to know something about the bonds and securities of Cities Service 
Company, send te our Securities Department for Circular A. F. 


i 





Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York 














SSS 
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TheBarrett 


Is Portable, Noiseless. An Adding, Listing and 
_ Calculating Machine. Ideal for keeping the ac- 
counts of your local. 

Write Us for Information 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





PEJEPSCOT PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, 
PAPER AND LUMBER 


PEJEPSCOT MILL 

BOWDOIN MILL 

LISBON FALLS MILL 
TOPSHAM MILL 

GREAT SALMON RIVER MILL 
MARTINS HEAD MILL 
COOKSHIRE MILL 
SAWYERVILLE MILL 


OFFICES: BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 








Bw cherished personal pencil is 
the Venus Everpointed — made 
in wed eertes i plain, chased, 

and-engraved; 


Seer filled, gelled , sterling silver 


and solid 3 large and 


1.00 to $50.00 


1S¢ pér box of 12 lea 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co, 
220 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








BNEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


Hotel Continental 


Broadway at Forty-first St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Within 5 minutes of the Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania de- 
pots. In the heart of the shop- 
ping district. narrownted by 
orty theatres. to date in 
every respect. "te rooms, 
each with private bath. 
SINGLE, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4. 


“DOUBLE, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
and $7.00. 


Headquarters for Labor 
Organizations 


HENRY S. .DUNCAN, 


Managing Director. 





as 
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Save the Surface 


Paints, Varnishes, Muresco 
Hew Yerk Chicage Cleveland 


Use Moore Paint 
Benj. Moore @ Co. - 


St. Lenie Carteret Terente 








GARLOCK 


Branch @ffices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - . N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 














Chas. Cooper & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphpri 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street - NEW VORK 
Works: Newark, N. J 











UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: - 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 
BuYERS OF Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
centrating Matte and Gy ey 

PRODUCERS AND SELLERS OF | ao Silver, 
Lead, ‘Zinc, Arsenic, Zinc Dust, Cations, 
Bullion. 








REFINERS OF 
OperatinG Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett, 
Cal., Goldroad, Ariz.; Baxter Springs, Kan.; 
> Colo.; New York City, and Pachuca, 


Peabody Coal Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 


Operating 
Forty-four Mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming, with annual capacity 
of 23,000,000 tons, 








PHILADELPHIA! 


Famed throughout the land for its ships, ice cream, 
locomotives, carpets, textiles, chetmicals—Philadelphia 
is called the Workshop of the World. 

And as the welfare of the community is inseparably 
linked with the progress of its manufactures, so is the 
Central Station one of the mightiest factors in pro- 
duction. 

Reliable, efficient and economical source of power 
—that is the ideal of Philadelphia Electric Service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 








TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 
Magazines and Distributing points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 














PUBLIC UTILITIES TO OUR. COUNTRY AND OUR 


W: MUST NOT OVERLOOK THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR 
INDIVIDUAL LIVES. 
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— 
Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
il Broadway New Yerk 


: Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, 
Rods,-Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 











Help the 
American Red Cross 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 











THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake work in any part 
of the country. 


120 Liberty Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 


New York 





WILKES-BARRE LACE 
M’G,. CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA, 











| United Piece Dye Works 


s, Printers and Finishers 
ioe in the Piece of 
AB Silkk Fabrics, Silkk and Cotton Mixed 


Goods, Silk and Wool, All 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODL, N. J. 


: = 182 Madison Avenue 














BYLLESBY ENGINEERING 2 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


G00 — 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO 


BOSTON 
TACOMA 
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Thermoig  _THERMOD 
Brake Lining 





RUBBER CO. 


Trenton, N.J.. U.S.A 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


—===Safes and ee 
FACTORY ‘ . . YORK, PA. 








ote. Empire Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE ABSORPTIQN OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
* FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 








Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 





York, Pennsylvania 











The Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 3 


CLARK MILLS,N.Y. 
Sg 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
125 South Market St, 225 Fourth Avenue 





I 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 














423 EXCHANGE PLACE - - NEW YvYoRK 
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THEY'RE UNION MADE 


W NJ In a factory that has employed union 

Ke, labor only, throughout its 23 years’ 
history and never had a strike. 

CIGARETTES Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc. 


20 forl5* Louisville, Kentucky 
The Quality is there, too! 




















NEW YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


The United States Government 


offers you 


POSTAL SAVINGS 





Camden, New Jersey for the deposit of your money 





and 


A 

MODERN 
SHIPYARD 
WITH 
UP-TO-DATE 
EQUIPMENT 


Treasury Savings Certificates 


for investment 








te ite The Great Atlantic and 
SOUTH AMERICA é Great Atlantic an 


Regular Sailings Pacific Tea Co. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


"Sanderson & Son, Inc, Agents | | STORES EVERYWHERE 
26 Broadway, New York 
17 W. Washington St., Chicago, or Local Agency 
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“The Shipyard With a Tradition” 
1859—1922 

For sixty-three years, since its found- 
ing, the shipyard of the Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation has served the 
shipowners of America with ships of 
nineteen different types. 

Send for our Register of Contracts, 
which is not only a historical document, 
but an unusual record of achievement. 

In planning engineering or steel con- 
struction specialties, the services of our 
technical staff are at the disposal of 
those contemplating new construction 
work, 


‘Our Quotations Will Interest You 
MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Chester, Pa., or 39 Broadway, W.Y. 





J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Company 


RUBBER STAMPS 


SEALS ror UNIONS 


AND 


SOCIETIES 


Union Label Presses Supplied 


1005 E Street N. W. 


Washington D. C. I 














HLEARFLAX 
Linen Rugs and age 


poting 80 chosen both for attractive 
cari public buildings. 
ps noted first in the beautiful Klearflax colors— 
such as only linen can take and hold. There are - 
one gee with or without bordered effects, and 
wick mixtures, artistic and practical color in 


Klearflax also gets its remar! 
i of 





moth-proof and easy to clean. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Handsome, Klearflax blends as gracious! 
we mea schemes as floor coverings 
many times higher 


dhcuein ak LINEN LOOMS, Inc. 
Duluth, Minn. 


TEXTE BuILoOInG, 206 Firth Avenuc, New Yorn 


BOSTON CHICAGO y 











A. ZICHTL & CO. 


Bookbinders 
BLANK BOOKS 


__ OF EVERY KIND 
MADE TO ORDER 


LIBRARY BINDING 


1005 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Strictly Union Shop’ 
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The Trust Company of New Jersey 


SIP AND BERGEN AVENUES 
JERSEY CITY, Wi. J. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profit: 
$4,365,518 63 
Assets Over Forty-one Million Dollars 


BRANCH OFFICES 


People’s Safe Deposit Branch 
Central Avenue and Bowers Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Bergen & Lafayette Branch 
Monticello Avenue & Brinkerhoff Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Hoboken Branch 


12-14 Hudson Place 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Town of Union Branch 


Bergenline Avenue & Hackensack Plank Road 
Town of Union, N. J. 


Wiisbing every laboring man 
and-bis family a Merry Cbrist- 
mas and a Dappy Hew Wear. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 











Ay {4 
SS = 

As =; 

\ ~ 


_ 
? 


Lompany, 
a. 


GRAND UNION TEA CO. 
Branch Stores in Principal Cities. 


Price Circular Mailed upon Request. 
Reliable Salesmen Wanted 
Everywhere. 


Pearl, Water, Jay and Front Streets 
Brooklyn Borough, - - New York. 














The Price of Happiness 


OU who are buying a piano—if you find 

happiness in the music of the Immortals, 
surely you can find happiness only in the 
instrument of the Immortals. And the price 
of this happiness is less than you may think. 
For it is the ideal of Steinway & Sons to 
make the finest piano possible and to sell 
it at the lowest cost possible and upon the 
most convenient terms possible, Could 
there be a happier addition to your home 
than a Steinway? 


Prices: $875 and up—Convenient Terms 
Used Pianos Exchanged 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St. 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 


STEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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Tue Gem Expert sees flaws which an unpracticed eye rarely detects. His 
appraisals are accepted because he has specialized on the comparative val- 
ues of precious stones, His experienced judgment rightly carries weight, 


Weighing Values— 


for the Investor 


As the gem expert appraises precious stones, 

the bond expert weighs and judges bonds. 

You cannot expect to arrive at sound conclu- 

sions single-handed. 

The National City Company’s complete 

investment organization in 50 leading cities, 

and its years of specialized experience, are 

at your service. 

The security back of every bond we offer has 

been carefully weighed and judged by our 

officers. We would welcome an opportunity 

to help you select bonds for the investment 

of your funds. 

BONDS 

The National City Company selina deli alia 
National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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| SINCLAIR 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


\ CHICAGO 











Best for BREAD 
BISCUITS 
CAKE, PIES 














ITS EQUAL UNKNOWN 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO THE BEST 


OVER 100 MILLION PACKAGES USED ANNUALLY 





